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Editorial, 


USSIA, the sleeping giant, seems to have awakened 
at last. Let us hope he has not merely turned in 
his sleep. It has been a full century since ideas 
of liberty and just’ce have begun to stir in the 
hearts and minds of the people. Tolstoi took up 

and carried on the reform that-was silently making its 
way. Siberia and the prisons of Russia have been ap- 
pointed for all patriots who dared to speak for the rights 
of the common people. But in each generation, es- 
pecially among the young men and maidens in the uni- 
versities, volunteers offered themselves for service and 
for martyrdom. ‘The cruelty of the government was the 
cruelty of fear. In addition to this fear gross super- 
stitions cast their shadows everywhere. Meanwhile the 
light of truth and justice was spreading and the crisis 
came. It may be that one good act of the Czar, the 
prohibition of alcohol, made the sobriety of the people 
one of the most potent agencies of political reformation. 
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. Wuart are the omens, what are the auspices, which 
forecast the fate of Russia? If the best indications of 
what is to be the experience of the great Northern giant 
in the days to come are to be realized, then for Russia 
a new day dawns,—the day foreseen and striven for by 
enthusiastic young men and maidens in schools and 
colleges, and fought for by revolutionists now in exile or 
long since sent into the realm of perpetual silence by 
the bureaucracy now put in the pillory. If the best has 
happened in Petrograd one good fruit of the great war 
will have been revealed. ‘That the revolution has been 
so free from frightful excesses, is due in part, no doubt, to 
the prohibition of alcoholic drinks, including vodka, the 
worst of them all. Patriots the world over may begin 
to sing ‘The morning light is breaking, the darkness 


disappears.” 
PP - 


‘THE great advances of human freedom, even when they 
come suddenly and with surprise, and out of conditions 
which seemed hopeless for them, have seemed unprepared 
mainly because we have been unprepared for them. 
Back of them always are the preparations of many efforts, 
many failures, much slow instruction, and the irresistible 
influence of indomitable purpose and unquenchable 
ideals. ‘That China should become a republic, and now, 


suddenly, Russia, out of her centuries of autocracy, 
oppression, and tyranny, testifies to the conquering force 
of ideas, and the influence of freedom of the countries 
which have gained it among peoples who suffer its denial. 


_ The future of a mighty people, hitherto imprisoned in a 


walled past, is now open, and the fellowship of civilization 
is gladdened and strengthened. ‘The hope springs into 
new confidence that wherever the divine right of kings 
holds a people from its true development this example 
and proof may have due effect. It is, in truth, not an 
event so much as a prophecy, and for tyrants a doom. 
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War as a dreadful necessity seems forced upon us. 
If so, then, like famine and pestilence, it must be met 
with courage and decision and carried on until its causes 
have been rooted out and destroyed. The prizes for 
which we must contend are peace, liberty, justice, equal 
rights, and the good-will of nations. To make war for 
its own sake is brutal and wicked; but the highest 
heroism is called out when for the shining prizes of the 
noble life men offer their lives and service to the utter- 
most against giant evils that threaten the welfare of 
nations and the progress of our common humanity. 
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THE right to work or not to work, to choose employers 
or employees, is natural, inherent, and legally inalienable; 
but compulsion on the part of employers or employed is 
tyranny to be resisted by all who claim to be freemen. 
A few years ago it would have been considered incon- 
ceivable and incredible that in a population of 100,000,000 
less than half a million would have the power and be 
willing by threats of starvation and sufferings of many 
kinds to compel the acceptance of terms favorable to 
their own prosperity and comfort. We accuse Germany 
of deeds of barbarity not much worse than that. If 
any class of men has such power and the disposition to 
use it in the hour of the nation’s peril, that power must 
be taken away in order that we may have a government 
of, by, and for the people. 


OnE of the conspicuous consequences of the great war 
is the disruption of family ties in the royal houses which 
include descendants of Queen Victoria of England. The 
three emperors, George, William, and Nicholas, are 
closely related and their wives are near akin to the rulers 
with whom they are fighting. There can be little do- 
mestic peace in a household where husbands and wives 
have interests and natural sympathies antagonistic to 
each other. The Czar, the autocrat of all the Russias, 
goes down to personal defeat because his wife is a German; 
and for the same reason the King of Greece is over- 
borne by the Allies. Had Queen Victoria been alive, 
what would have happened? Would she have prevented 
all this bloody turmoil, or would she have died of a broken 
heart when she saw all her royal progeny, inflamed by 
mutual hatreds, tearing each other in pieces? 
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Tue character of a people, and its principles of justice 
and freedom, cannot prove themselves when they are 


‘tied about with artificial methods, associated with false 


and adventitious glories, and held to a rule which does 
not open for the common benefit the whole resources of a 
people’s strength. Even when the utmost system is 
perfected, and for the most careful benefit of the mass of 
men, if it is administered from above, and by arbitrary 
and autocratic authority, it will never give satisfaction. 
The excellence of a government cannot neutralize its 


ruditaly eae in family Feng aristocr t 
The curse of such a government is not alone in its assump- 
tion of a divine right by, and for, kings and their dynasties; im 
it is even more in the spirit such an institution imparts, 
and the imitations it produces all through the body 
politic. No semblance of benevolent tyranny is tolerable 
or fortunate, not even for those content with it. Their 
contentment is one of its evils. The great and conquering — 
aristocracy is that of intrinsic worth and ability and 
possibility, wherever they may originate. 
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TICKETING and pigeon-holing people without giving 
them a chance to say what they are and where they belong 
is a sort of benevolence that can well be spared. The 
accuracy of the mail distributor who flips letters in all 
directions more rapidly than thought, with never a miss, 
ought to be practised by those who presume to put others 
in their place but succeed only in landing them every- 
where but in their place. Truth goes wrong and error 
makes a mess of it, less from lack of truth than from 
careless distribution. Wrong classification is the root 
of much of the divisions and oppositions in religion. 
Domesticating the recording angel, and naturalizing 
everlasting punishment, is poor business for this world as 
well as for the next. Before sending a man where he 
belongs it is fair and advisable to consult him on the 
subject. 


Symbols. 


One of the ten commandments has never been success- 
fully enforced, and will never be thoroughly carried out 
as long as human nature is depended on for its execution. 
The commandment against graven images was directed 
against idolatry and the worship of a representation in 
place of what it represented. In order to make sure, it 
abolished by total prohibition, not only the worship of 
images of any sort, but the making of them. No likeness 
of anything in land or sea or the heavens above them was 
to be fashioned. 

It is probably true that if law were to be depended on 
to prevent idolatry, nothing short of such a total pro- 
hibition would be sufficient to meet the case. It is diffi- . 
cult to draw the line in a rule between the use and misuse 
of a symbol. No one could frame a statute which would 
allow certain kinds of symbols, not so likely to lend them- 
selves to superstition, and exclude other kinds, which are 
sure to become substitutes for, instead of representations 
of, the thing pictured. General intelligence is the only 
reliance, combined with a high degree of spirituality, for 
protection against the abuse of symbolism. In the effort 
to do away with idolatry in later times, Protestantism, in 
its Puritan form, attempted by ruthlessness to purify 
worship. It tore down altars, destroyed statues, smashed 
windows, desecrated tombs and graves, in a mad passion 
of correction. ‘There was abundant excuse for the passion, 
grave reason for reform; but the reform which goes to 
excess becomes a new need for reform. In fidelity to one 
demand of human reason the Puritans violated another. 
They tried to do the impossible,—to make a rule of action 
which would simply remove idolatry from human reach. __ 
If they had tried to accomplish their end in more moderate — 
ways they would have failed. No line strong enough to 
keep out misunderstanding of the purpose of symbolism 
can at the same time be delicate enough to allow symbol- 
ism. ‘The symbol will be used in spite of all forbidding — 
enactments suggested by its misuse. . eae 

The truth is, human nature is inveterate fa its Sj 
habit. It craves meaning. Things wi 
are as sawdust to a hungry man. ed 


but so does a good generation. 
> not given to one, it will be given to an- 
other. Material things which have had any association 
_ with spiritual realities retain the flavor of the contact so 
long as it is recognized. A bundle of old love-letters will 
be sacred till it falls to pieces, into whosesoever hands it 
falls. An old house, a mere locality even, is held to be 
venerated as long as its history is remembered. ‘The 
old man who, after his wife’s death, dropped the rings 
she wore, and the little keepsakes precious between them, 
into the middle of the Atlantic, to be sure that no hand less 
. tender and mindful than his should ever touch them, was 
a business man, hard-headed, and astute; but he was a 
man, and such poetry is native to the human heart. He 
would have meaning, and he would have nothing less. 
These relics were charged with sanctity. They were 
authentic and potent. An indifferent, careless, or rude 
use of such things betrays blinded eye and a vulgar hand. 
The tongue which would speak lightly of them would 
leave nothing but its decay behind it. 

In these days a familiar symbol suddenly rises into public 
regard and private reverence. ‘The most familiar sym- 
bol to any people, its flag, becomes with a present crisis 
instinct with all lofty and sincere meanings. . A tran- 
substantiation is proved, not by the miraculous power of 
a priest, but by the priestly power resident in every loyal 
heart. Here, in fact, is the nation; the fabric is suddenly 
transformed, and its threads become the principles, the 
persons, which make a nation great and noble. It is not 
the nation as such alone, but the aims which have dis- 
tinguished it, the men and women who have made it, the 
hopes which sustain it. Here is expressed before us what 
men have lived to maintain and died to protect. The very 
body and blood of a free people are in its folds and stripes. 
When it is unfurled, and the pure air holds it in the view, 
an adoration moves the soul. Men rise in token of service; 
they bare the head for reverence. Even patriotism be- 
comes too poor a word. Poetry and religion are here, 
and when that flag is endangered, its principles and lib- 
erties flouted, and the world’s best hope jeopardized, men 
and women will spring to its defence, and vow their lives 


to its cause, not to keep a mere sign, but to preserve in” 


form and substance the very life of the world. 


Men and Ministers. 


There was a time when every candidate for the min- 
istry of religion was scrutinized and examined with 
reference to one qualification. Was he the subject of a 
divine call, special and personal? If he could offer 
sufficient proof of a divine foreordination and election, 
he was pronounced eligible and well qualified even al- 
though in some important respects he might seem to lack 
fitness and preparation. a 

Now we have changed all that. It may even be that 
no council of the churches is called and no tests applied 
to the candidate excepting such as may be applied by a 
listening congregation. Henry Ward Beecher was one 
of the first to put into words what the Congregational 
churches were beginning to express in action. He said 
two things were necessary,—the minister must have a 
call to preach, and the people must have a call to hear 

him. Perhaps a woman spoke more wisely than she 
_ knew when, intending to praise a preacher for his attrac- 
tive personality, she said he had ‘‘tractability.” 
_ There is a curious fallacy in the heroic declaration of 
the 1 minister who says, “‘I am a man before I am 
” His manhood is the raw material out of 
nake, with care and training, a minister of 
his duties will be manifold and his 
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ill-assorted and miscellaneous congregation when he 
preaches, and for his function as a pastor a still more 
fortuitous concourse of human atoms. In either or both 
of these functions the way opens before him to greatness. 

At a point in his career when he was a mere man it 
might have been possible that by his own choice and 
favoring circumstances this mere man might have be- 
come a minister, a poet, a musician, an artist, a banker, 
or a statesman; but there never was a time when he 
could have become great in any two of these capacities. 
It was said of a minister who became an actor that he 
acted too much as a preacher and preached too much as 
an actor. ‘This one thing I do” is the motto of the 
gteat man in any calling. 

But there is another aspect of the subject which is 
worth considering. It is suggested by the question, 
What becomes of the ministers who are not merely “un- 
settled,” but who drop out of the list entirely? Of the 
majority it may be asserted that they failed; but that is 
not the whole truth, and commonly it, if true, is not 
important. Dr. Oliver Stearns was wont to answer the 
charge that the divinity schools turned out many men 
who had short careers, or no careers at all, as ministers 
of churches. He said that such men of good character 
and a training which bent them toward public service 
of some kind made of them good citizens who were worth 
all they cost. 

Now let us look at some of the facts which leap to our 
eyes when we turn over the pages of any divinity school 
catalogue. In an hour any one familiar with our history 
for the last hundred years would learn that scores of men 
could be put into two lists: first, of ministers who as 
preachers had failed; second, of the same men who had 
succeeded, often with renown, in other kinds of public 
service. ‘The list is a long one of places that have been 
filled by our ex-ministers—and that could not have been 
filled so well by any one else. For instance, there have 
been teachers in public and private schools, superintend- 
ents of schools, professors and presidents in colleges, 
mayors of cities, lawyers, judges, representatives in 
Congress, foreign consuls, ministers, and ambassadors, 
editors, superintendents of charitable institutions, pro- 
fessors in divinity schools, authors of many kinds, ex- 
ecutive officers in missionary enterprises. 

Few, very few, of our ministers who in the nineteenth 
century dropped out of our ministerial fellowship did so 
because of any moral delinquency. It was true almost 
without an exception that no man went wrong in our 
ministry who was thoroughly well educated. Before the 
beneficent Fellowship Committee of our National Con- 
ference was created, we were for a time the Botany Bay 
of the denominations, into which came the victims of 
opium, alcohol, etc., who made a pretence of liberalism 
and for a time infested the churches on the frontier of 
our work. 

The purpose of this writing is to show that greatness 
in the ministry can be attained only by those who give 
to it their whole lives, enlisting for the work mind, heart, 
conscience, and sympathies; but that, failing to do this, 
it has always been possible for men who were wise and 
good to serve the public by turning into some by-path of 
service and making that for themselves a highway. 
Henry Colman, preacher, farmer, and founder of the 


Barton Square Church in Salem, Mass., finally turned 


his attention to agriculture. By Edward Everett, 
governor of Massachusetts (an ex-Unitarian minister), 
he was made Commissioner of Agriculture and sent to 
England to study the subject. There he probably met 
George Bancroft, American Minister at the Court of 
St. James (another ex-Unitarian minister). Since his- 
toric time began, prophets of the soul and scribes in- 
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fixed for its convening, 
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structed in righteousness have been in demon and will 
continue to be, but it will not always be certain that the 
churches will hold them and give them full occupation. 
When they are merely men, material of which anything 


can be made, the call to the ministry may be only for a 


time the voice that shall drown all other invitations to 
service. Other ways may open, and that one will be 
best into which the candidate may throw himself, with 
all his hopes, ambitions, and resources. 


Current Topics. 


THE first news of theupheaval in Russia to the Ameri- 
can press came from Berlin. Simultaneously with the 
news from Petrograd the wireless telegraph brought an 
excerpt from a remarkable address by the Chancellor of 
the German Empire, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, as 
follows: “‘Woe to statesmen who are not awake to the 
signs of the times! Woe to the statesman who believes 
that after a catastrophe such as the world has never 
witnessed before, he could return to the position which 
he occupied before! Woe to the statesman who believes 
that he can put the wine of the new age into old bottles! 
Woe to that statesman!” ‘The Chancellor’s extraordi- 
nary utterance, at the moment when Germany was 
announcing to the world the downfall of autocracy in 
Russia, was taken to foreshadow a material revision of 
the German electoral system in the direction of giving a 
better representation to the workingmen in both the 
Reichstag and the Prussian Diet. Such a revision had 
been foreshadowed in previous despatches from Berlin, 
and Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg’s address appeared to be 
a confirmation of the reputed intention of the German 
Government to take the initiative in the work of reform. 


al 


THE sinking of three American merchant ships, simul- 
taneously reported at the beginning of the week, placed 
the submarine issue concretely before the Administration 
at Washington last Monday. ‘The three vessels sunk— 
the City of Memphis, Vigilancia, and the tanker Ilinois— 
raised to a total of five the number of American vessels 
destroyed by U-boats or by mines since the declaration 
by Germany, at the beginning of February, of her purpose 
to destroy enemy or neutral ships without reference to 
the recognized law of the sea. The destruction of the 
vessels named came immediately after the announcement 
by President Wilson of his intention to arm all American 
merchant ships bound for the so-called “barred zone.” 
The news of the loss of the three ships gave ground for 
predictions at Washington that the President would 
call Congress in extra session before the date originally 
on April 16, to consider com- 
prehensively the entire problem of the German blockade 
and its effect upon American commerce. ‘The gravity of 
the situation was increased by the loss of several American 
lives in the latest attack upon American shipping by 
German U-boats. 

Jt 


By yielding to the demands of the Railroad Brother- 
hoods for a basic eight-hour day, the managers of the 
great systems of the country at the beginning of the 
week averted a general strike which would have tied up 
the transportation machinery of the nation at a most 
critical time. So keenly was President Wilson sensible 
of the danger of the situation preceding the surrender 
of the railroad executives that last Friday he made a 
personal plea to both employers and employees to exert 
themselves to the utmost to avert the strike which was 
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to have gone into effect imiundiately § ‘oy acceding : 
the demands of the railroad workers for an immediate 
enforcement of the eight-hour law pending a decision 
on its constitutionality by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the railroad executives assumed an ad- 
ditional burden approximating $50,000,000 on the proper- 
ties under their control. The determination of the 
Brotherhoods to press their claims to the verge of a na- 
tional strike at a critical time was made the subject of 
unfavorable comment by a large section of the press 
of the country. 
ad 


AN absorbingly interesting chapter was written into 
the history of the world last week. The end of autoc- 
racy in Russia; the beginning of a new régime by the 
will of the representatives of the people; and, finally, 
the organization of a popular government, responsible 
to the Douma,—these were the incidents in the great 
drama which was disclosed on March 15. Without any 
apparent show of resistance Nicholas II. Alexandrovitch 
Romanoff signed the act of his abdication as Czar of all 
the Russias, renounced the title of his son, Alexis Nicholai- 
evitch, to the succession, and aquiesced in the appoint- 
ment of his brother, the Grand Duke Michael Alexan- 
drovitch, as regent. In his turn Grand Duke Michael 
accepted the office proffered to him by the executive 
committee of the Douma which had taken over the 
government. His selection as regent, by the terms of 
the acceptance, however, is to be subject to approval 
by a popular plebiscite which is to determine the form 
under which Russia shall be governed in the future. The 
autocracy thus definitely accepted the will of the people 
as the basis of government. 
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THESE astonishing events followed the issuance of a 
rescript by the Czar, closing the sessions of the Douma and 
intimating that the sittings might be resumed next 
month unless unfavorable events should intervene. 
Confronted with the choice of elimination or self-asser- 
tion, the representatives of the Douma adopted the latter 
course. The triumph of the Douma in Petrograd was 
achieved after several days of fighting in the streets 
between the military forces that had accepted the 
authority of the Douma and those that had elected to 
remain loyal to the Imperial House. Eventually the 
loyalists joined the parliamentary troops. ‘The situation 
at Petrograd appears to have been duplicated to some 
extent by events in Moscow, and with the same result. 
Throughout Russia the authority of the Douma won the 
day without encountering much opposition from the 
bureaucracy. It was asserted frem Pettograd that the 
upheaval was accomplished without great sacrifice of 
lives on either side. 
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Tue preliminary outline of policy issued by the pro- 
visional government indicated a purpose to bring the 
political structure of Russia into harmony with the 
principle of the most advanced democracies—the prin- 
ciple of an equal and universal suffrage, not confined to 
male voters, but extending to women. The programme 
also furnished assurances for the equality of all the races 
in the Empire, for a free press, for an unlimited and equal 
freedom of speech. These reforms, it was announced, 
would not wait upon the successful completion of the — 
war, but would be taken up for application without delay. ug 
The personnel of the new Cabinet appeared to guarantee: 
the performance of these pledges. “The office of Pre 
President of the Council, and Mianistey Lie ise 
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aul lilukoff, leader of the liberals in the Douma, 
and that of War and Marine\to A. J. Guchkoff, former 
President of the Douma. Liberal thought and tradition 
were in apparently complete control of the situation 
_ throughout the Empire. 


THE decisive events at Petrograd and Moscow were 
preceded by various disturbances, including strikes in 
_ munition plants, which were ascribed in London and 
Petrograd despatches to German influences working in 
the interior of Russia in an endeavor to cripple the Rus- 
sian armies at the front. These disturbances were ac- 
companied by demands for food! supplies from many 
points. The Government was accused of incompetence 
in handling the agencies of distribution, and especially 
the railroads. ‘The masses of the people in the capital 
_ itself were confronted with a scarcity of food approaching 
actual famine conditions, while storehouses at various 
exporting points were filled with grain awaiting shipment. 
Even the army at the front was suffering from a shortage of 
supplies. One of the first tasks to be undertaken by the 
new Government was the distribution of grain. To this 
task the entire railroad facilities of the Empire were 
promptly devoted. Even the needs of the army were 
sacrificed to the immediate duty of feeding the Empire. 


Brevities. 


At the close of a long and happy life, successful in his 
chosen profession, in his friendships, and in his family, 
Richard Watson Gilder wrote, “‘Ah, let us be happy as 

- we can, while we may be on this mortal world; and above 
all, let us be as good as we may be, and as kind.” 


If visitors to Boston could only know how stale are’ 


some of the jests at the city’s expense, they would spare 
their hearers the necessity of smiling at what has long 
ceased to be funny. Surely we have enough foibles and 
whimsical contrasts to point a new witticism now and 
then. 7 


We have been reminded that Saint Blasius, whose name 
in the common form of Saint Blaise escaped attention in 
the encyclopedia, was one of the martyrs of Diocletian’s 
reign. He was once a very popular saint, and was the 
patron saint of wool-combers because he was torn with 
wool-combers’ irons before his execution. A miracle at- 
tributed to him, by which a child was healed of some throat 
trouble, accounts for the blessing of throats in his name. 


To correct an error in the Register’s announcement of 
a vote passed last week by the directors of the American 
Unitarian Association, the resolution is here reprinted. 
It was unanimously,— 

Voted, That the Board of Directors heartily approves and com- 
mends the action of the officers of the Association in sending the 
recent letter to the President of the United States; and 
_ Voted, That the Board of Directors confidently leaves to the dis- 
cretion of the officers of the Association, as in the past, the matter 
of using their official titles in public announcements in times of 
emergency. x 
f _ The comment of English papers about the impoverish- 
ment of England to the enrichment of America is justi- 
fied from their point of view, but Americans of the middle 
class, who have no interests in munition factories and 
see the cost of common necessities mounting to un- 

eamed-of © ts, wonder if times were ever so hard 
nomy is necessary for many who have 
yes in comfortable circumstances, 
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because they prefer to economize rather than curtail 
their contributions for war relief and the usual home 
philanthropies. 


‘Perhaps, while I am writing this,”’ [says] Prof. 
Kuno Francke in the April Century, “some fateful deed 
has been done or some fateful accident has happened 
which will make war between the land of my birth and 
the land of my adoption, the land of my fathers and the 
land of my children, unavoidable. Jf that disastrous day 
should really come, then will my sense of duty be put to its 
supreme test; for my oath of loyalty to this country knows 
of no conditions and no reservations.” All who know 
the service Prof. Francke has done in interpreting to 
Americans the best of German ideals and traditions share 
with him the sorrow back of his words. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


The Pension Service Fund. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


My husband has just sent one per cent. of his”salary 
to the Pension Service Fund to help increase the tiny 
pittance now given to our retired ministers. I am more 
than glad to have him do so, but I must confess that 
when his time comes to retire I cannot feel very enthusi- 
astic about having our pension (I say our because min- 
isters and their wives work together closely) increased 
by contributions from other ministers who are already 
living on salaries sadly inadequate to the demands upon 
them. 

It would seem that our young people could wait for 
an endowment until after the old ministers are cared for. 

No doubt Star Island is a lovely spot for a denomin- 
ation to own, but it is certainly a luxury when our old 
ministers are in need. Doubtless the linen of the Oceanic 
Hotel needs replenishing. How about the linen closets 
of our retired ministers’ families? 

Bitterness and sarcasm are not natural.to me, but 
when I see the indifference of our denomination, which 


is by no means a poverty-stricken one, to the welfare of — 


its ministers who haven’t married rich wives or been able 
to save enough from their salaries to make profitable 
investments, my heart burns within me, 

A MINISTER’S WIFE. 


A Protest. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I would like to voice what I believe to be more than-a 
personal word of protest against the recent action of the 
officers of the American Unitarian Association in sending 
a message to President Wilson in their official capacities. 
I have no criticism to make of the substance of their 
message, or of their right as individuals to send it; but 
in declaring themselves officers of the American Unitarian 
Association and in signing with their official titles they 
inevitably gave their telegram a representative character 
and seemed to speak for the denomination. It is true 
that they used the phrase ‘‘we speak only for ourselves,”’ 
but this could not (and did not, as the newspaper head- 
lines proved) nullify the general effect of the message as a 
denominational action. Iam informed that the Board of 
Directors has expressly approved their course in this 
instance, and by vote given the officers full discretion in 
similar emergencies to speak in their official character. 
Both officers and directors have, I believe, exceeded the 
authority given them by their constituents. It is not our 
Unitarian way to let a group of men, however admirable, 


speak for us in matters of conscience and opinion. ad if 
it were our way, would we give that power to a staff of 
officers specially selected for another purpose,—i.e., for 
their fitness to administer our missionary enterprise? If 
it be argued that in this instance the officers expressed 
‘<i the sentiments of a majority of Unitarians I will not deny 
; it, but before action that appears denominational is taken 
the minority ought tobe heard. In the present emergency 
‘ there is a minority, in the Unitarian as in every Christian 
i s body, whose hearty support of the President is due to 
at their sympathy with his patience and forbearance under 
great provocation and to whom a declaration age 
seems to align their church with the “war party” 
surrender of a precious and vital principle of Christianity. 
Agreement or disagreement with the message sent by our 
officers, however, does not affect the point of this protest, 
which is against their speaking, in the character of our 
officers, on such a question at all. 
In conclusion, let me say that I do not mean to ply 
: intention on the part of the signers, for all of whom I 
have high regard, to speak as our representatives; and 
it is needless to add that I understand the sense of patri- 
otic duty which prompted their action. 
SYDNEY B. SNow. 
Ts Boston, Mass. 


To Hold Our Place. 


REV. MAXWELL SAVAGE. 


Dr. Crothers, in one of his earlier essays, refers to the 
“four zones of sculpture on the wall of the mythical palace 
of Merlin.” ‘‘In the lowest, beasts were slaying men; 
in the second, men were slaying beasts; in the third were 
watriors, perfect men; and in the fourth are men with 
growing wings. 

What better picture could we who believe in evolution 
have of the advance of man? What better illustration 
could we have to point the moral of where we stand to-day? 

To my way of thinking, we in this country have come 
through the third zone; that is, we no longer look on 
warriors as perfect men. We are and have been growing 
the wings of peace. They are of slow growth. I might 
picture this nation as just clambering up and over the 
lower edge of that fourth and highest zone. Can we hold 
our position, or shall we be pulled back into the third by 
those who still bow down to militarism? I believe we as 
a nation shall never again drop back; but that does not 
mean that we shall not have to turn and resist those who, 
still looking on the warrior as the perfect man, have done 
about all they could in the last two years to destroy our 
wings of peace. For the sake of place and opportunity 
to grow the wings men still must be willing and ready to 


resist those who inhabit the third zone and are willing | 


to invade the fourth. 

You think I refer to Germany? I do. I also refer to 
those in our own land who still inhabit that third zone. 
Even if war comes, we, for the sake of maintaining the 
fourth zone, need to learn of Lincoln (lest the wings of 
the spirit of peace be worse than clipped) to have and hold 
at the same time ‘‘ government and liberty, resolution and 
enlightenment.” ‘The warrior type too often insists on 
government and resolution to the exclusion of liberty 
and enlightenment. The peace-at-any-price people, with 
wings so large and body so small that they lack in ballast 
and balance, insist on liberty and enlightenment to the 
exclusion of government and resolution. 

As we try to get our footing in the fourth zone and try 
to maintain the right to be there and stay there let us 
é keep in mind the need of all four of these Boe oeyy 
es virtues. 


Take Temperance to ‘thy breast, 
While yet is the hour for choosing, 
An arbitress exquisite 
Of all that shall thee betide: 
: For better than fortune’s best 
Is mastery in the using, 
And sweeter than anything sweet 
The art to lay it aside. 
—Louise Imogen Guiney, 


On the Preservation of Furniture. 


SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS.. 
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In Miss Austen’s ‘Persuasion,’ that cautious legal 
adviser, Mr. Shepherd lays it down as an indisputable 
maxim that ‘‘a lady without a family is the best pre- 
server of furniture in the world.” Everything depends 
upon the point of view. Woman considered as a preserver 
of furniture has a sphere which can easily be defined. 
It is also evident that children are the natural enemies of 
furniture and are to be dreaded by the caretaker equally 
with the moth and rust that corrupt and the thieves that 
break through and steal. The feather-duster, that 
sceptre of housewifely authority, has no sanctity in the 
eyes of these young Goths and Vandals. The “best 
room” is an abomination in their eyes, and they would 
delight in the opportunity to reduce it to primal chaos. 
They revel in disorder, and have a strange faculty for 
producing it. They cannot be made to understand that 
the sunshine should be excluded because it fades the 
carpets; indeed, carpets have no value in their eyes 
except as convenient places to spill ink on. ‘The banisters, 
which the mature mind knows were made only to be 
polished and dusted, these barbarians suppose to be 
intended for toboggan slides. A glacier cannot compare 
with a vigorous small boy as a producer of interesting 
scratches. Alas for the furniture of a house infested 
with children! 

Yet something can be said on the other side. If the 
choice must be made between furniture and children, 
there are some who are not prepared to sacrifice the 
children. We cannot all be Herods—even for the sake 
of being considered desirable tenants. After all, blood is 
thicker than soapsuds, and there are more things in 
heaven and earth than were ever dreamed of in the 
philosophy of the immaculate housekeeper. Because 
she is virtuous shall there be no more little finger-marks - 
on the window-panes, and no more gingerbread crumbs 
on the sofa? | 

Let us have the consensus of the competent—and the 
competent are all right-minded persons under ten years of 
age: which is better, a delicate and snowy-white pillow-case 
or a pillow-fight? Instantly the youthful Jingoes reply 
with a defiant shout: Come one, come All! Mi£illions for 
defence, but not one cent for tribute to the seamstress or 
to the laundress. Pillows were made for missiles in this 
Valhalla conflict where the hero arises “refreshed with | 
blows.” Down with the wretch who would dampen 
martial ardor by reference to sordid material considera- 
tions! Neatness is not the first consideration on a battle- 
field. Of course, considered as a bedroom the aspect of 
things is shocking; but considered as the field of Water- 
loo it is sublime! ‘The elderly person may complain that. 
it is too noisy, but he should remember ps “every 
battle of the warrior is with confused noise.”’ It is 4 
possible that a stray shot may knock over the wa 
pitcher; such are the fortunes of war. Even the ‘Pe 
non has been bombarded. ‘There ‘is a scratch a 


ervant eye, but carping criticism will surely be 
ced when it is explained that it represents the 
Rubicon. What is furniture to those who still dwell in 
the heroic age! Let the merry war go on!— 
; “One crowded hour of glorious life 

Is worth an age without a name.” 


_ There are limits to the freedom of childhood, and 
middle-age must sometimes quench the too exuberant 
spirits of youth; but after a time middle-age grows 
strangely tolerant. There is something better than to 
be a preserver of furniture; it is to be a sharer in abounding, 
joyous life. 


-— 
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Mother Church, also, is often much troubled about her 
furniture. Ecclesiastical heirlooms of great preciousness 
and “articles of bigotry and virtue” show signs of rough 
usage. The bric-4-brac is disturbed and some of it is 
broken. The garish day intrudes, through doors carelessly 
left open, into rooms meant to be seen only in a dim re- 
ligious light. ‘There is evidence that some articles of 
~ religion intended only to be venerated have been examined, 
and are the worse for the handling. Others have been 
put to uses for which they were not designed. Here and 
there are the fragments of some “form of sound words”’ 
which has been shattered by the rude play of thought. 

All this is very confusing to Mother Church. But, 
bless her dear motherly heart, it is because she has so 
many children that she can’t keep her house in better 
order. It is the new life that plays ducks and drakes 
with the old forms. _ 

A childless church has no trouble of that kind. Mis- 
tress Ecclesia, the elect ‘lady without a family,” is the 
best preserver of furniture in the world. -There is no 
disorder in her house. Her creeds are in an excellent 
state of preservation; there is not a page torn out of her 
catechism. Her books and candles are always in the 
proper places. Everything is very correct, and just a 
little dull, and oh, so very lonesome! 

The note of the true church is not correctness, but 
catholicity. We long for a church that shall indeed be 
“the mother of us all.” She is not the mother of the 
saints and of the confessors only; she is also the mother 
of heretics and reformers. She has room for all. Her 
children must have not only food and discipline, but they 
must also have freedom and light. She does not cast 
them off when they make mistakes. They must have 
room to grow, they must have opportunity for experiment 
and adventure. ‘The great thing, after all, is not a well- 
kept house, but a healthy, happy household. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Who are the Poor? 


Nearly thirty years since, a tourist on a first visit to 
England inquired of a group of London friends as to the 
neighborhood called Whitechapel—where it was situated, 
the character of the inhabitants, their employments and 
modes of life. The query seemed to elicit some em- 
barrassment, for a silence ensued, until one lady present 
said that though she was born in London and had lived 
there all her life she had never visited Whitechapel, but 
_ she believed it was mainly inhabited by butchers, and 
_ the butcher-boys, she understood, were sometimes turbu- 
lent and made trouble for the police. 

At that very moment the desperately poor and hungry 
people of Whitec were swarming out of their 
_ thise: able quarters on a kind of crusade to the wealthy 
and fashionable West End—invading the beautiful parks 

h wretched groups of men out of work, hopeless 
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starved children clinging to their ragged skirts. Their 


motive in this movement was never explained. ‘T'oo poor 
to take even a penny bus, they dragged themselves for 
miles on foot until they sank down on any convenient 
bench hopeless and desperately weary. The police 
dispersed them as gently as possible, but what was their 
object in coming? Possibly to afford ocular demonstra- 
tion, an object-lesson, to the residents of the aristocratic 
quarters of the menace and the horror at their back door. 
Those people could truthfully answer the question, Who 
are the poor? 

But to-day such immense changes have taken place in 
the Whitechapel district, the answer would be very 
different and less assured. A great wave of awakening 
sympathy has gone over the world. ‘The poor and neces- 
sitous of the human race have risen very near the top 
of the interests of the world. Money has flowed in streams 
to ameliorate their condition. They have been studied 
by science, by philanthropy. Their housing, their food, 
their modes of living, their diseases, have been looked 
into, analyzed, and made the subjects of stacks of literary 
and statistical efforts; but still the question is pertinent, 
Who are the poor? 

Some will answer that the poor are the lower classes, 
so called; others will speak of the laboring class, or the 
unskilled who live continually on the edge of want with 
no surplus saved to tide over sickness, unemployment, 
or misfortune. But these people, though occasionally 
needing assistance cannot be said to belong to the 
irreducible minimum. They have their pride, they 
have their heroic courage, their sense of independence. 
‘Thousands, nay, millions of skilled workmen in the measure 
of what they earn and the way they feel are as well off 
as millionaires. ‘Their salaries surpass those of many 
poor country clergymen, or of underpaid teachers. When 
the great awakening came to London revealing White- 
chapel and the vast East End, it had already struck New 
York and uncovered the plague spots of Mulberry Bend, 
Hell’s Kitchen, Five Points, and other malodorous places. - 
Immense enthusiasm was aroused by the work of rescue, 
and in humanizing the low quarters by clubs, settlements, 
summer camps and homes—numerous agencies for 
betterment that led many people to dream of a renovated 
world from which in time poverty would be eliminated. 
Great sums of money have been spent, unequalled efforts 
have been put forth, and still it is found that a core of 
poverty exists and gives no sign of diminishing. 

Optimism was greatly stimulated when the public 
opened its eyes to the misery and degradation it so long 
had overlooked. ‘Theorizing, experimenting, the formu- 
lating of plans to cut poverty to the root, has gone on 
from that day to this and yet it is still there, conditioned 
on circumstances, the great benevolent organizations 
tell us, that have little to do with good times or bad, 
with the scarcity or the abundance of work. It is now 
conceded that the labor problem, the high cost of living, 
have little to do with the large class of people in cities 
and indeed everywhere who must be carried practically 
through life on the back of society, in other words, the 
prosperous and well-to-do. ‘They are the wards of the 
world, and there is no immediate prospect that their 
numbers will diminish, but rather that the great world 
war will add immensely to them—almost beyond compu- 
tation. j 

One great charity organization in the metropolis, only 
one of many, assisted during the past year 6,575 families 
and this in a year of unwonted prosperity, if we are to 
credit the financial reports of the newspapers. Careful 
studies were made of 3,000 families and the causes of 
their need were tabulated, also nationality and other 
facts. Sickness played a disproportionately large part, 


driven ourselves. We will persuade them. 


tuberculosis especially. Alcoholism and drugs were 


less responsible by far. ‘There were 2,323 families with | 
_ children under sixteen years of age, 7,354 children in all. 


“Only 348 of these children were in institutions, and in 
all but eight of the families from which they came there 
was something wrong physically, mentally, or morally.” 

It is needless to quote further from the interesting 
report. These are the people who are the poor, and 
their case is discouraging but not hopeless. Misfortune 
has doubtless played a considerable part in bringing 
them where they. are, but disease still more. The 
largest foreign contingent needing help was the Italian. 


_ Among them alcoholism played a small part, amounting 


to only two per cent. of the whole number. Disease, it is 
agreed by more than one of the great charitable societies, 
either inherited or sporadic, is the special enemy that 
must be fought to conquer the last great stronghold of 
poverty. 

We may say that poverty—real poverty—is the 
country where hope does not grow, the country of the 
irreducible minimum. Around it on the outer verge 
are all shades and degrees of need and privation, of 
sacrifice, of baffled hopes and unrealized aspirations. 
But here by the million are the brave strugglers and 
toilers, the wrestlers in the arena. While they earn 
daily bread they are not in the strictest sense poor. 
They are putting up a great fight for attainment, and thou- 
sands, nay, millions succeed. They are not so sorely 
handicapped as not to be able to get the foot on the next 
round of the ladder, and it is this step that tells. But 
the poverty that makes people physically, mentally, and 
morally poor must in time meet with better treatment 


' than has yet been discovered, or society will have to 


carry them in larger numbers in the future than in the 
past. Save the children, is still the cry; reduce the 
number of dependents by cutting down the central 
nucleus of need. 

Here all too briefly reported lies the answer to the 
question, Who are the poor? Just here the whole sub- 
ject must be grappled with ever fresh efforts put forth 
to diminish the number of the incapable, to strengthen 
the feeble, and hearten the hopeless to whom life is a 
horrible enigma. ‘The difficulties are so great when we 
consider heredity, physical and mental degeneration, 
the long wearing down of bad habits, semi-starvation, 
and degraded living, one stands in awe before the spectacle. 
But the struggle to save and redeem these people will never 
cease until a solution is found through scientific dis- 
coveries, better modes of living, more wholesome and 
abundant food, the awakening of enfeebled will-power to 
resist temptation. 


Spiritual Life. 


The thoughts and feelings that we shrink from uttering 
to_man are already known_to God. We long to utter 
them, we long for sympathy and help: we find it by look- 
ing above. ‘Thus it is that all which is most sacred in 
regret or hope or moral purpose carries the thoughts up- 
ward, and that which separates us from man unites us 
to God.—Ephraim Peabody. 

&* 


Let us vow, as we love our ideals, that we will never 
endure to forsake the company of our fellows, the rank 
and file of mankind. We will never despise the common 
toil. We will not antagonize men if we can help it. We 
will keep together and act together, whenever we can. 
We would not drive men if we could, as we would not be 
We will 


beak to by: eR ae ey . 
never forget that the worst men are yet men. We ee 
not turn any out of the temple of our humanity. Our — 
faith in democracy is our hope in humanity; that is, that 
justice and friendliness are in all men. If we believe 
this, we can afford to be endlessly patient——Charles F. 
Dole. Pea Re 


The test of all our moral pretensions, of all our alleged 
faith in God and heaven, is applied in crises. Any of 
us can profess to think this a good world and a good 
human nature when life runs without jar; but, when 
tragedy confronts us, to keep clear-headed and go straight 
on in the proper duties, not letting up nor breaking 
down is to prove that we have sat at the feet of great 
teachers and learned their lessons well.—George A. Thayer. 


To the Goddess of Liberty. 


- ETHEL G. STOWE. 


Fair Goddess, from your mother sea 
We summon you with eager heart; 

Your earthborn children call to you 
From palace, tenement, and mart! 


Forego the song of wind and wave, 
The wide, free beauty of the sky, 
Where wingéd spirits curve and soar 

And fleecy clouds float proudly by. 


Come free the prince and all the vain 
Who fret behind their golden bar; 
Vouchsafe the crowded tenement 
A ship’s white sail, a guiding star! 


Come free the infant hand and heart 
From weary spinning at the dawn; 

How may the flower richly bloom 
Bereft of dew at early morn! 


You were our sires’ sacred God, 
Where Concord’s river gently flows, 
Come from your home down by the shore, 
To free the world where slavery grows! 


Come walk the city’s streets and ways, 
As friend with friend, abide with man, 
Until the only creed is Truth, 
And Peace, the only king or clan! 
New York, N.Y. 


Some Rules for Perpetual Youth. 


Some time ago we happened to be talking with a man 
who had just been celebrating his eightieth birthday. 
He was a very remarkable man, having done many fine 
things in his life, written many cheering words, and 
brought good cheer to many souls. Along with all this, 
he had kept young, hearty, buoyant, radiant up to eighty. 
He was as young, as optimistic, as ambitious at eighty as 
he had been at twenty. Everybody remarked upon his 
youthfulness. On his eightieth birthday a little group, of 
which the writer happened to be one, asked him the 
secret of his perpetual youth. Being a modest man he 
hesitated to talk too much about himself, but believing 
that it might help others, he consented. He said that he 
had six rules of life which he had formed in youth, and 
by which he had endeavored to live ever since. ‘T'o them 
he attributed his health, his youthfulness, his joy in living, — 
his peace of soul. 

The first of these rules was as follows: He said that 
every morning when he arose he said: ‘‘I am God’s child. 
Nothing can harm me to-day, and I have my Father’s’ 
infinite energy to draw upon.” What a rule wherewith 
to begin the day! One a child of God; 0 
eternal and linked to it here in time; li 
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dy, but born of God in spirit; walking 
ometimes, but never alone, for one i§ hid in 
God! How such a rule changes life. The unfailing 
- companionship of God, daily renewed, keeps one coura- 

-geous and hopeful. ‘This is the daily miracle of life, the 

unfailing wonder. God will not let one of his children 
_ perish. God’s child renews his youth every morning. 

It is the power of the Infinite flooding all his being. 
Nothing can cause him worry, nothing can make him 
afraid. 

The second rule our friend gave us comes down among 
the homely, daily, ways of life, but these practical daily 
rules are often grounded in great, eternal principles. 
They are related to the immensities just as the flower is 
related to the sun and the earth. The rule was this: 
Every day to strive to render some kindness to some one, 
to speak some kind word, do some kind deed, to send 
everybody who comes near me away feeling more hopeful, 
more satisfied with life. “Those who are seeking happiness 
grow old in the very quest. ‘Those who, forgetting the 
quest, strive every day to impart happiness, find that 
continual happiness, sunshine, which is youth. _— 

The third rule which our friend made for himself was 
that he would not allow the advance of years to sidetrack 
him from the great interests of the world, or deprive him 
of the society of youth. He kept in touch with all the 

_ great movements to the end, He read all the newest 
books. He was in the forefront of all reforms. He was 

* a clergyman, and he felt more at home in the clubs of the 
younger clergy than in those of the older. Here again 
is a great secret of youth. Who cannot recall old men, 
really old because they have become sidetracked in life, 
stopped growing when they were fifty or sixty, remained 
rooted in old customs, old traditions, and finally lost the 
zest for life? On the other hand, who does not recall 
men who grew with the growing world, and were always 
far ahead beckoning the world on? : 

Another rule, closely related, was this: Believe that the 
Golden Age is ahead, and not behind. This is Chris- 
tianity. ‘This keeps faith and hope alive. One can work 
for a city that is to come. 
believes that God has greater things in store for each 
new day. ; 

Another rule was to have one particular interest to 
which he could turn at any time for rest from the general 
task of the day, and which was so engrossing a hobby or 
study that it had a dramatic element in it, an interest 
eagerly sought, that lasted through the years. This 
might be some particular phase of literature, it might be 
some period of history, some great man, some problem 
like immigration, international good-will, or missions. 
He himself had been particularly interested in the growth 
of internationalism, and had collected everything that 
was written about it in book or magazine or paper; 
but any study that always lured one on would do. 

Once more, he believed that one secret of youth was an 

- unshakable faith that he was an immortal soul. If one 
believed this with all his heart, then it did not matter if 
toward the close of this life the body grew tired and the 
sinews stiffened. Does not the body grow tired at the 
close of every day? But one goes to sleep at night and 
awakens all refreshed in the morning. So if one is im- 
mortal, he knows that this life is but one day in the 
eternal years, one room in the many mansions of God. 
He grows tired, but he keeps on, works serenely, with 
joy, keeps in touch with great thought, great hopes, 

elit knows that after a short sleep he 

day and another world, refreshed, 
isks an se from glory unto 
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5 as ke Sacred Sunrise. 


_ The crimson glow of light on the horizon is not the light of thy dawn 


_ of peace, my Motherland. 
It is the glimmer of the funeral pyre burning to ashes the vast 
flesh—the self-love of the Nation—dead under its own excess. 
Thy morning waits behind the patient dark of the East, 
Meek and silent. 


Keep watch, India! 

Bring your offerings of worship for that sacred sunrise. 

Let the first hymn of its welcome sound in your voice and sing: 
“Come, Peace, thou daughter of God’s own great suffering. 
Come with thy treasure of contentment, the sword of fortitude, 
And meekness crowning thy forehead.” 


Be not ashamed, my brothers, to stand before the proud and the 
powerful 
With your white robe of simpleness. 
Let your crown be of humility, your freedom the freedom of the soul. 
Build God’s throne daily upon the ample bareness of your poverty 
And know what is huge is not great, and pride is not everlasting. 
—Rabindranath Tagore. 


The Great American Democrat John Wise. 


JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, D.D. 


During the year 1772 the Boston Post, the leading 
patriot journal of New England, contained many ref- 
erences to the republication of the writings of John Wise: 
repeated advertisements, notices to subscribers, com- 
mendations by editorials and letters of correspondents, 
and statements respecting a second edition. A long 
article in the issue for March 16 commends “that 
valuable book,’’ and advises people to read it carefully, 
because in it ‘the true fundamentals of our civil Liber- 
ties and Privileges are very judiciously investigated.” 
This was the only book mentioned by the Post during 
the whole year. 

What were these writings by John Wise, and why were 
they reprinted at that time? Two pamphlets,—the first, 
“A Vindication of the Government of the New: England 
Churches” (eighty pages as then reprinted), and second, 
“The Churches’ Quarrel Espoused” (ninety-six pages); 
the latter, first published in 1710, and the former (the 
more valuable treatise), first printed in 1717, so that 
this year is the two hundredth anniversary of its publica- 
tion. These titles suggest little more than petty and 
antiquated ecclesiastical matters. One unacquainted 
with their contents might well ask in surprise: As no 
religious controversies were then raging, why the deep 
interest in their republication? The pages themselves 
answer the question: Because they contained a message 
to the times that were trying men’s souls: a powerful 
denunciation of tyranny whether in church or state; a 
forceful plea for human freedom as the necessary condition 
of prosperity and progress; an exposition of Democracy 
(some thirty pages) which for clearness, cogency, and 
comprehensiveness has never been excelled and seldom 
equalled. Those Massachusetts patriots needed a text- 
book of liberty, a flaming defence of their civic and human 
rights. That they found in the pages of John Wise, 
written to expound church polity, but written with 
such largeness of vision and such clearness of insight that 
the essential principles of civil government are nobly 
and powerfully set forth. On this account the book 
became an influential “tract for the time.” 

How the people thought about it may be seen by the 
way in which they subscribed for it. In Boston, many 
leading merchants, such as John Nazro, Thomas Russell, 
John Fenno, Joseph Green, John Lucas, took from one to 
six copies; John Scollay, a leader in the celebrated 
“Tea Party,’ was a subscriber,—four copies; so also was 


Samuel Holbrook, town clerk. 
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nent patriot, took one hundred copies; his son, who rode 
with Paul Revere, was a subscriber, while Col. Dawes, 
the leading architect, known as “King Dawes,” took two 
copies. Men foremost in patriotic enterprises, like Col. 
Thomas Marshall, Capt. Ephraim May, Capt. Josiah 
Waters, Josiah Henshaw, Moses Gill, Stephen Adams, 
James Foster, took from four to twelve copies. On the 
list were such prominent names as these: Rev. Nathaniel 
Appleton, Joseph Belknap, Deacon William Boardman, 
Rey. Mather Byles, Samuel Eliot, William Greenlief, and 
others. The subscribers in surrounding towns were 
notable men, such as Andrew Fuller, the leading citizen 
of Newton (six copies); Peter Jayne, the teacher at 
Marblehead (one hundred copies); Col. Thomas Picker- 
ing of Salem, early in the field with a regiment and ap- 
pointed first Postmaster-General by President Washing- 
ton (six copies); Bulkeley Emerson of Newburyport 
(thirty-six copies); Joseph Lee of Concord (twelve 
copies). One copy was taken by Col. Thomas Barrett, 
who was prominent in the memorable fight where the shot 
was fired that was heard round the world; and twenty- 
four copies by the grandfather of Emerson.* At Brook- 
field, forty-four copies were taken by the six leaders in 
public affairs, one being Joseph Gilbert, a hero of Bunker 
Hill; Rev. Ebenezer Chaplin of Sutton (thirty-six copies) ; 
also Rev. Manasseh Cutler of Ipswich, a scientist of note, 
an early advocate of steamboats, influential at the final 
proceedings on the passage of the Ordinances of 1787, 


securing the addition to that document of the article ex- 


cluding slavery from the Northwest Territory, and fitting 
out the ‘Second Mayflower’’ to voyage across the wilder- 
ness for the settlement of Marietta, Ohio. And there 
were many others of equal prominence and influence. 
Now, what were the teachings of John Wise which 
these patriots so highly prized? ‘The most remarkable 
are contained in ‘‘ Demonstration II.,” near the beginning 
of ‘The Vindication.” He held that governments 
should be based on three fundamental principles which 
are essential elements of human nature: (1) “The dictate of 
right reason founded in the soul of man’’; again, “The dic- 


tates of right reason excited by the moving suggestions - 


(2) ‘An original liberty enstamped upon 
his rational nature. He that intrudes upon this liberty 
violates this law of nature. . . . Those persons only who 
live in obedience to reason are worthy to be accounted 
free. .. . And so every man must be conceived to be 
perfectly in his own power and disposal, and not to be 
controlled by the authority of any other. And therefore 
considering all men thus at liberty, every man has a pre- 
rogative to judge for himself, namely, what shall be 
most for his behoof, happiness, and well- -being.” The 
gospel of human liberty, appealing to “the Jaws of na- 
ture,” and to ‘the dictates of right reason.” (3) “An 
equality amongst men. ... Every man must be acknowl- 
edged equal to every other man... . It follows as a 
command of the law of nature that every man esteem and 
treat another as one who is naturally his equal, or who is 
a man as well as he. ... All men are born free, and 
nature having set all men upon a level and made them 
equals, no servitude or subjection can be conceived with- 
out inequality.”” No wonder that a book with such 
teachings was in demand in America in 1772! Glorious 
sentences written a generation before Jefferson and Rous- 
seau were born. 

There is room here for only three other quotations: 
“A civil state is a compound moral person, whose will is 
the will of all, to the end it may use and apply the 
strength and riches of private persons toward maintain- 


of humanity.” 


*The name in the list is “Edward,” but Dr, Edward Waldo Emerson assures me 
that it undoubtedly is a misprint for “William,” his father’s grandfather. 
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ing the common peace, security, and well- being*o of all, — 
which may be conceived as though the whole State We 
now become but one man,’’—an anticipation in a way of. 
Comte and Spencer. Again: ‘‘The first human subject © 
and original of civil power is the people. . . . The formal 
reason of government is the will of the community. . 

A democracy is a very honorable and regular government 
according to the dictates of right reason . . . which 
the light of nature does highly value and often directs to 
as most agreeable to the just and natural prerogatives 
of human beings.” For the following sentence alone, 
John Wise deserves to be canonized as one of the chief 
political saints of America: ‘‘The end of all good govern- 
ment is to cultivate humanity and promote the happiness 

of all, and the good of every man in all his rights, his life, 
liberty, estate, honor, without injury or abuse done to 
any.”’ 

But who was this man John Wise? His name has so 
completely faded from the present thoughts of men that 
hardly a reference to him can be found in history or 
cyclopedia. And yet, he was a mighty man in his day 
and contributed much to the making of America. Born 
at Roxbury (August 1652) and educated at its ‘‘free 
school”’; trained under Rev. John Eliot and graduated 
from Harvard College in 1673; preached in various 
churches and settled over Chebacco parish (now Essex), 
Ipswich in 1680; chaplain in King Philip’s War and in 
the disastrous expedition to Quebec. John Wise possessed 
robust manhood; strong in physique (famous as a 
wrestler in his youth); vigorous in mind, with large 
capacity for convincing argument and keen satire; an 
intense hater of injustice and tyranny, but with broad 
and tender sympathies; gifted with abounding humor; 
writing the first pages in New England possessing high 
literary quality; advocating, with great eloquence, free- 
dom and equality in both church and state. 

John Wise deserves our gratitude, especially for three 
things :-— 

(1) When Gov. Andros tyrannically levied a tax on 
the towns of the colony (1687) without consulting the 
General Court, he so eloquently urged the town meeting 
at Ipswich to resist payment that a vote to that effect 
was passed, and the example was followed by other towns. 

For this he was arrested, denied habeas corpus, tried, 
fined, dispossessed of his office as minister and put under 
heavy bonds to keep the peace. He was the first man in 
our land to suffer for advocating the principle, ‘‘No 
taxation without representation,” which was the point 
at issue in the Revolution a hundred years later. 

(2) In 1705, certain ministers in and about Boston were ~ 
anxious to establish a stronger, or centralized, church 
government. ‘To promote such a scheme they issued 
“Sixteen Proposals,” in which they outlined their new 
plans. John Wise saw the menace to the independence 
of the local churches. He published, in 1710, his ‘The 
Churches’ Quarrel Espoused,”’ in which, with biting satire, 
full array of facts, and most cogent argument, he de- 
fended the liberties of the congregations. So crushing 
was his arraignment of these ‘‘ Proposals” that nothing 
more was heard of them. Seven years later came his 
masterly exposition of democracy in state and church, 
“The Vindication,” from which the above quotations 
have been taken. The effect of these writings was de- 
cisive. The movement toward a hierarchy in New : 
England was nipped in the bud; the freedom of the lo 
churches was placed upon a firm foundation; the door pe ; 

religious progress was kept open; a mighty impulse was | 
given to democratic principles in state and church. His 
exposition of Congregational Polity became final a 

in Civil Court and church conference. it x 
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ever have soled s New England. — 
_ (3) When the struggle with England came, as-has been 
pointed out, the words of John Wise were like fuel upon 
all the altars of American Liberty. The many volumes 
of that new edition of 1772 went far and wide, from hand 
_ to hand, both Southand West. Wherever they circulated, 
they stirred hearts to heroic ventures for patriotism against 
despotism, and nerved the arms that fought in many a 
conflict from Lexington and Concord to Yorktown. 
These words were put by his loving parishioners on the 
monument over his grave (died in 1725) :— 
“For Talents, Piety, and Learning, he shone 
As a star of the first magnitude.” 
This statement is no mere exaggeration, so characteristic 
of monumental inscriptions; of a truth, he did for years 
shine far and wide as a brilliant flame of healing and 
creative light. It is to be regretted that such a star has 
so long been in eclipse. On this bicentenary of the publi- 
cation of his ‘Vindication,’ with emphasis on the 
dictates of right reason in the nature of man; with its 
noble pleas for freedom, equality, and humanity; and 
with its eloquent expositions of democratic principles, 
may his star reappear and shine once more upon the earth! 
OBERLIN, OHIO. 


New Light on the Emotional Life. 
GEORGE R. DODSON, PH.D. 
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The emotions which we know to be tonic rather than 
depressing have not been so carefully studied. Still, 
some things are fairly clear. Love, as we frequently 
observe, makes man strong and woman beautiful. Chris- 
tianity in practice is the dominance of the emotions 
which stimulate and promote the normal processes of 
both the physical and mental life. All the real wisdom 
of Christian Science was stated long ago: ‘‘Whatsoever 
things are true, honorable, just, pure, lovely, and of good 
report, whatever is praiseworthy and virtuous, think on 
these things.’ ‘The result of this attitude, the fruit of 
this spirit, is love, joy, peace, and their kindred. Science 
will sometime perhaps know as much about these emo- 
tions as it is learning about their ‘‘opposites.’’ But to 
obtain the benefit that flows from the maintenance of the 
positive attitude, the victorious tone, it is no more neces- 

_ sary to philosophize about it than it is necessary to be 
a physiologist in order to digest one’s dinner. To live 
as constantly as possible, both actually and imaginatively, 
in the presence of the best, to contemplate and strive 
for the highest ideals, is the policy indicated as wisest 
by the experience of the race. It is not likely that 
physiological psychology will do more than discover new 
reasons for dwelling in the love that casts out fear and 
that usually brings with it the courage and faith which 
raise the tide of life. 

In order to profit by the proper use of a principle such 
as comes to light in the study of the function of emo- 
tional excitement and at the same time to avoid the 
dangers to which its unwise use may give rise, it is neces- 
sary to know not only its scope, but also its limitations. 
Some years Agee late Prof. William James published 
an essay on ‘The Energies of Men.”’ He made it clear 
that all of us have within unused reservoirs of power, 
and that few utilize to the full their physical and mental 

resources. It is a fascinating but dangerous truth, which 
some have already wrested, if not to their destruction, 

at least to nervous prostration. A great many people 
eady overdrawing their physical and nervous bank 
and the overdrafts have eventually to be made 
eh 
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chemicals such as iodoform and alcohol. 


‘logically the same fear. 


can come into certain spiritual relations with the universe 
they have an infinite supply of energy to draw upon. It 
will be well for any one who holds this view to read, 
before his collapse comes, what science has to say about 
emotion. For we are not pure spirits, at least not yet, 
and while we are in the body our spiritual activity and 
efficiency depend upon its machinery. 

To realize this in a vivid way, it is necessary only to 
look at half a hundred photomicrographs showing the 
effect upon the brain cells, adrenal glands and other 
tissues, of fright, insomnia, prolonged exertion, and of 
When a rabbit 
is frightened before it is killed, the effect of the fear on 
its brain cells is revealed by the microscope. When the 
fright has been extreme and prolonged, some of the cells 
are not merely injured, but disintegrated. That is, the 
damage wrought by emotion is sometimes irreparable. 
Fear can drain the organism of its energy, even to the 
last drop. ‘The thorough way in which this fact has been 
demonstrated is impressive. Speaking of his work and 
that of his associates, Dr. Crile says:— 

“These studies, which have extended over a period of six 
years, and have included the classification of over one 
hundred thousand brain cells, show that in every instance 
of exhaustion, except where the vitality had been de- 
pressed by narcotics and anesthetics, identical changes 
were produced in the same three organs—the brain, the 
adrenals and the liver. Whatever the cause of the exhaus- 
tion, the amount of cellular deterioration—as nearly as could 
be estimated—was proportional to the degree of exhaustion 
and involved all parts of the cerebro-spinal axis, being most 
noticeable in the higher centres. In exertion, emotion, trau- 
matic shock, infection, foreign protein reaction and insomnia, 
the cycle of change was from a first stage of hyperchromatism 
to chromatolysis and the physical breakdown of some of the 
cells.”’ (Italics mine.) 

These fascinating studies are entirely within the com- 
prehension of the intelligent layman. As a practical 
man, he will quickly realize their significance, namely, 
that emotion is largely a physical activity which tends 
to degrade or upbuild his life, and hence must be sub- 
jected to rational control. Even though he be a pro- 
fessional man living an intellectual and sedentary life, 
he has nevertheless a nervous constitution in virtue of 
which “his body still responds to threatened moral or 
financial disaster, as if the old need for physical contest 
remained. His heart beats wildly; his respirations are 
quickened; he trembles and turns cold; his knees shake; 
beads of sweat stand upon his brow; he is pale and his 
mouth is dry; he feels faint and may collapse. Whether 
the cause of fear be moral, social, financial or intellectual, 
the result is the same. There is not one form of fear for 
the defaulting bank president and another for a hunter 
facing his first game; not one group of fear phenomena 
for a mother anxious for her sick child, another waiting 
for news from the battlefield, and still another for the 
soldier facing a superior foe.’’ In every case, it is physio- 
So with anger. A New York 
physician remarks that ‘When we observe an individual 
who is angry, we know that he is becoming sour and this 
sourness is demonstrable in the laboratory.’”’ We know, 
too, that “if the acidity increases so rapidly that neu- 
tralization cannot keep pace with it, nephritis may result 
from the action of the acid by-products” upon the organs 
of elimination. 

There are many people whose main interest is in the 
cultivation of those higher intellectual and emotional 
experiences which we call “spiritual” who freely admit the 
importance of these physiological facts and truths, but 
who nevertheless dislike to hear about them. They 
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-good. Some do this because of a theory that if they 


but may go on and show that they are 


irrelevant to the higher life. 


34 Would promote values, faith, hope, and eee aed it is 
disconcerting to be told about neurones, brain patterns, 


and the disintegration of structures. ‘They have an ill- 
defined fear lest all that they care for may be explained 
away, lest the physiologist may not stop with the demon- 
stration that emotions are in part motor responses, 
“nothing but”’ 
physical reactions and that human life is only a collec- 
tion of “tropisms.” 

This alarm is, indeed, not altogether groundless. The 
attempt has been made more than once to show that 

‘man is merely a peripatetic chemical laboratory.’’ The 
danger is real. When one approaches the study of human 
life from the physical side, it is his business to push his 
explanations as far as he can, and when they fall short, 
as they always do, there is a temptation to ignore the 


data for which a materialistic or mechanistic philosophy 


has no place. ‘The mind has a craving for a unitary 
view, and sometimes impatiently attempts to reach 
it in illegitimate ways. ‘The physico-chemical view of 
life accounts for so much that many would embrace it 
if it were not for the troublesome facts of conscious pur- 
pose and human freedom. ‘The problem would be sim- 
plified if these could be ignored. 

If, on the other hand, the investigator is a moralist 
or religious teacher, if his business of clarifying noble 
purposes and nourishing ideals gives him a vivid sense 
of their reality, he faces the danger of failing to appre- 
ciate the place of the nervous machinery in human life. 


He, too, craves unity, and sometimes finds it in adopting 


an ‘‘idealistic’’ philosophy which scorns to consider such 
lowly facts as the physiologist discovers in his study of 
the emotions. But why, we ask, is it necessary to assume 
that one or the other of these partial views is true? Are 
we sure that a monistic interpretation of reality alone 
can be true? Certainly, the intellectual, practical, 
moral, and religious consequences of ignoring either the 
material or the spiritual aspects of existence are all bad. 
Life is not simple, and, in the effort to comprehend it, 
there is no reason why we should not occupy in turn all 
points of view and attack our problem from every side. 


We may follow the example of the engineers who in con- 


structing a tunnel through a mountain range began to 
excavate on both sides. Ultimately the workmen met. 
We know, if we know anything at all, that our life is 
purpose. Very well; let us then interpret our own 
hearts and find out what our deepest and our whole 
nature wants. We know too that there are physical 
and chemical processes going on within us and there is 
much machinery within our depths. We are not to 
hesitate to admit this, for it may well be that the reali- 
zation of our purposes depends in large part upon under- 


- standing and caring for and wisely using the machinery. 


We may not know how to put the two orders of truth 
together just now, but we can wait. ‘The mind’s crav- 
ing for a unitary view will doubtless sometime be satis- 
fied, but in the mean time we must not anticipate honest 
thought, or be content with unities that are easy to 
reach by the simple device of ignoring part of the facts. 
The religious type that despises the body as something 
common or unclean is not often met with in our time. 
The defect of the spiritual man is more frequently the 
habit of ignoring the physical mechanism as something 
Yet all our actions and all 
our emotions impair or improve the machinery whose 
normal working is a condition of spiritual health. Quite 
recently a distinguished and successful preacher lost his 
pulpit on account of drunkenness. Although he had 


every motive for self-control and good friends to help 


him, several relapses followed efforts to reform. It is 


_ just possible that long indulgence in the use of alcohol 
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’ same exhaustion. When one broods over a crime, the 
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be restored to their original condition. It is a fact which 
the microscope renders visible that nerve cells may not 
only be injured by drugs, chronic fear, and overwork, but 
that in extreme cases disintegration takes place so that 4 
the ruin is complete. ‘The inference is, not that we should 
avoid all stress and strain; that is not possible except for 
irresponsibles. We must use our energies, but we need 
not waste them. When emergencies come, they must ; 
be met. But in general we can remember that “a day 
is long enough for a day’s work,’’ and we can refuse to 
indulge in superfluous anger and fear, that is, we can 
decline to make organic responses which were adapted ‘ 
to ancestral conditions, but which now impair our 
structure, waste our nervous and mental resources, and 
lower the level of our life. 

It is the “good” people who are in greatest need of a 
knowledge of the physiology of the moral and spiritual 
life. ‘Many of them are overdriving their bodily mech- 
anisms because they do not know enough about them- 
selves to understand the warning against.organic break- 
down that nature sends in the way of lesser disturbances, ~2 
such as dyspepsia, auto-intoxication, troubles with the 
teeth, skin, and hair. The acid by-products of their 
worries and their excessive toil affect every tissue of 
their bodies, make them irritable, and produce around : 
them an atmosphere of tension in which no one can be 7 
happy or at ease. Some of them are never thoroughly ] 
rested from one end of the year to the other, and they 
never wholly relax. Even sleep does not remove their | 
contractions, so that they remain, as it were, “tied up 
in knots.” Their voices are noticeably higher than they 
would be if their bodies were ever in normal condition. 
They give the impression of “bottled lighting.” Even - 
when they are laughing and pleasant, those around can 
not escape a sense that the weather is uncertain and at any 
moment.may come a storm. What they need is not less 
conscience but more intelligence. They would in fact 
be better if they were not quite so “good.’”’ It is true, . 
if they could but see it, that they would be far more 
successful in making others better if, through a serene and 
quiet yet loving spirit, they could add to others’ happiness, 
and take for their patron saint the ancient lady whose 
tombstone bore the simple words, “She was so pleasant.” 

The facts brought to light by the physiologists immensely 
reinforce what Jesus said about the sin of the heart. For 
it is clear that there is no purely spiritual sin, no violation 
of higher law which is a matter of consciousness alone. 
Not only do evil deeds leave their records in the 
nervous system, but an evil purpose or desire always 
involves the whole organism. External action may be 
inhibited, but the internal processes of which the action 
is the complete result are always begun. Emotion is a 
motor phenomenon; it is a preparation for, and a be- 
ginning of action. The same things happen, for instance, 
in fear and flight, and in extreme cases we witness the 


attitude necessary to its commission is taken, and the 
act is, in a real sense, practised. One cannot read — 
Rabelais or Boccaccio or entertain evil thoughts with | 
impunity. No profound emotional experience leaves — 
us unchanged. We may put the evil thought or deed 
out of mind, but in the form of tendency it is registered 
in the machinery of the nervous system, and its influence -. 
will be counted in the complex resultant of life. = 
In a religious address to AE gs a ane aoe 4 
ganism is a transformer of energy. 
religious man is one who transforms ; a 
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positive and constructive spirit, 
h an d hope, goodness and love. The 
udies of our inherited constitution, of the trans- 
ler with which we have to work, show that it is in 
large part adapted to a situation that has passed away. 
Our passions are excessive and our fears irrelevant. Our 
emotions, like our instincts and reflex actions, are specific. 

_ They are adaptive responses of the organism which are 

explained by our race history. They are motor reac- 
tions to special situations, once common, now rare. At 
our present stage of civilization what is needed is not the 
old emotional responses indispensable in primitive life, 
but steadfast good-will and the spirit that overcomes evil 
with good. 

Our moral and social problem is due in large part to 
the fact that the transformer which we have received 

- needs profound alteration. In the words of Paul, we 

have to put off ‘‘the old man,” and put on the “new 
man,”’ the new nature. ‘The old motor reactions are not 
adapted to the changed condition; to develop new and 

‘more appropriate reactions is not easy. ‘The body does 
- not respond to an entirely novel situation. The case of 

pain, for instance, is instructive. It is not a general 
response. The pain ceptors are planted where they 
have been of use, in the face, skin, sense organs, nose, 
throat, and eyes, and more in front than in the back. 
The deep-lying organs, which are not much exposed to 
injury, can be cut and cauterized without pain. They 
are not sensitive to new influences, such as radium, X- 
rays, swift bullets, or sharp knives. ‘The lungs are pain- 
silent to gun-shot wounds, contusions and punctures. 
That is, pain has a meaning, and it does not appear 
where it has no meaning. What hurts now is on the 
whole what was dangerous in the past, what most fre- 
quently inflicted injuries in the long ages during which 
our race was evolving and our nervous system was in 
process of development. Against new and wunaccus- 
tomed dangers, however, we are not supplied with mech- 
anisms which automatically protect, so that to save 
ourselves we are to some extent forced to rely upon 
knowledge and rational action. What is true of pain, 
is largely true also of our fears, anger and hatred. They 
imply enemies and dangers which our ancestors had often 
to face but which are rarely met with in our changed 
environment. Since these emotions are not directly 
under the control of the will, being functions of the 
autonomic nervous system, reason can adapt them to 
the changed conditions only by indirect methods. 

In dealing with physical forces we make them serve 
human ends by pitting them against one another. So in 
life. When it is made clear to us that anger, ill-will, fear, 
worry, and anxiety not only make us unhappy but de- 
press and deteriorate our lives, we may realize that we 
cannot afford these emotions, we may fear to be afraid. 
Better still, we may preach and practise the gospel of 
deliberate cheer. We may take to heart the important 
principle that prophecies are factors in their own fulfil- 

ment. He who has faith will achieve what is humanly 

possible. He who lacks heart and courage may fail solely 

on account of his emotional attitude. That is why one 
ig of the main factors of success in war is the maintenance 
of confidence in the people at home and the discourage- 
R _ ment of the enemy. 

But the great rejuvenator of the spirit is religion, not 
something we have willed to believe and therefore always 
suspect, but an inspiring vision of the moral and spiritual 
rs er and a profound sense that we are of God’s kindred. 
e great work to be done in the world is in the minds 
en, and those churches are creators of 
Id up before men and women 
natural goals, the spiritual 
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perfection for which they yearn, and which enable them 
to realize that they are children of the highest since in 
their heart of hearts they are lovers only of the best. So 
taught, men work out their salvation, not in fear and 
trembling, but with a consciousness that God works in 
them both to will and to do, and that they are to the 
Infinite Goodness what his own hand is to a man. ‘To 
be an instrument through which truth, righteousness, and 
love are increased in the world is felt more as a privilege 
than as a responsibility. In this spirit, a man does his 


. best and leaves the event with God. A farmer puts his 


seed in the. ground. _ It is the earth which bringeth forth 
fruit of herself, and she may be left to do her part. ‘The 
sower cannot raise the crop, or assist it in any way, by 
anxiety. A genuine religious faith, then, a faith taught 
by men of vision and confirmed in experience, is not a 
luxury, but essential to all who through a rational control 
of the emotions seek for a happy and efficient life. When 
the ancient and now ill-adapted responses, which con- 
stitute ‘the old Adam,” are subjected to “the Christ 
within,” an entrance has been made into the kingdom of 
God which is righteousness, joy, and peace in the Holy 
Spirit. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Answering Voice. 


All was darkness and silence, and the Soul spoke to God out of the 
depths of its despair, and as of old, while it was yet speaking, God 
answered, and Assurance walked with Doubt, and Comfort followed 
after Pain. 

“O my God, be not far from me. 
me, O Lord, my salvation.” 

“The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a broken heart, 
and saveth such as be of a contrite spirit!”’ 


Make haste to help 


“T am come into deep waters, where the floods over- 
flow me.” 
“When thou passest through the waters, I will be with 
thee.” 


“The light of mine eyes, it also is gone from me.” 
“The Lord shall be unto thee an everlasting light, and 
thy God thy glory.” 


“Hold thou me up.” 
“T, the Lord thy God, will hold thy right hand, saying 
unto thee, Fear not; I will help thee.” 


“But as for me, my feet were almost gone; my steps 
had well nigh slipped.” 

“He shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee 
in all thy ways. ‘They shall bear thee up in their hands, 
lest thou dash thy foot against a stone.” 


““My Sorrow is continually before me.”’ 

“Tike as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him.” 

“As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort 


” 


you. 


“When I would comfort myself against sorrow, my 
heart is faint in me.”’ 
“Underneath are the everlasting arms.” 


“T am weary of my crying: my throat is dried; mine 
eyes fail while I wait for my God.” 

‘God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 

“There shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain; for the 
former things are passed away.”—From “The Valley of 
Troubling.” 


_ precious possession of mankind is the thought 


The Questioner. 


RICHARD WARNER BORST. 


Sometimes I think that this our little span 
Of years is naught but chaos, mystery,— 
Where death is prone to blight the fairest tree, 
The sweetest flower, cut down the noblest man. 
And yet again, the eager souls who scan 
The world around with sentimental glee, 
Blinding their eyes to all perversity 
In Nature, almost show to me a Plan. 


Howe’er it be, ’tis not for me to twist 
About the world the ultimate seal of Good; 
Nor yet may I, as if I understood 

All things, deride the stubborn optimist. 
But Life, this would I have,—the patient grace 
To look gaunt Doubt, unflinching, in the face! 


Literature. 


FREEDOM AND TRUTH, and other Sermons 
in King’s Chapel. By Howard N. Brown, 
D.D. Boston: W. B. Clarke Co. $1.75.— 
This book is, through and through, of King’s 
Chapel: an exterior view of the Chapel 
appears on the cover, an interior view serves 
as frontispiece, and the volume ends with a 
brief but admirable sketch of its history. 
Moreover, the sermons are an homiletical 
embodiment of the spirit of the Chapel in 
which they were delivered, with a notable 
combination of new and old as becometh the 
work of a teacher instructed unto the King- 
dom of Heaven. 


“*Old things need not be therefore true,’ 
O brother men, nor yet the new”’ 


might well be their motto. Dr. Brown 
would have scant sympathy with an eternal 
seeker having no past at his back, because 
mindful that it is the very past which has 
inspired his search by the problems it has 
bequeathed to the present, and thoroughly 
convinced that the present has also inherited 
principles of permanent worth which must 
direct a profitable quest. The sermons il- 
lustrate the force of understatement. There 
is no rhetorical exaggeration, or exuberance 
of emotion, although there is a wealth of 
genuine feeling ‘‘too full for sound or foam.” 
There is likewise a sympathetic comprehen- 
sion of forms of thought which the author 
has outgrown, that is, out of which he is 
conscious of having grown. Occasionally, 
indeed, a reader wonders whether he has 
read aright when he finds ideas treated with 
more consideration than they seem to de- 
serve. For example, speaking of the earth- 
quake which, according to the book of the 
Acts, occurred while Paul and Silas were 
in prison at Philippi, Dr. Brown says: 
“Whether this earthquake had anything to 
do with Paul and Silas, or merely happened 
to arrive at that moment, is a question upon 
which there is no time here to enter. The 
answer to that, either way, cannot be made 
so conclusive as most people, perhaps, are 
inclined to think’”’ (p. 165). One is rather 
disposed to wish that Dr. Brown had taken 
a little time to explain precisely what he 
means by the dubious suggestion. Those 
who repeat the trite remark that Unitarians 
make little of Christ may be commended 
to these sermons, every one of which finds 
its culmination in the teaching of Jesus, 
although not in teaching about him. To 
Dr. Brown, a permanent as well as the most 
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of Jesus concerning spiritual realities, God, 
man’s immortality, the way of the religious 
life,—especially as those thoughts were ex- 
emplified in his character and personality. 
Compared with what Jesus taught and was, 
doctrines concerning his origin and rank in 
the universe are nothing and less than 
nothing, yea, altogether vanity. ‘There is 
no ‘‘swollen talk’ about Jesus, but the aim 
of every sermon is to bring him home to the 
reason and conscience of man and so to make 
his way of life the deliberate and consistent 
choice of every human will. 


LETTERS OF RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 
Edited by his Daughter, Rosamond Gilder. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.50 
net.—These letters, carefully supplemented 
by biographical notes in such a way as to 
leave the impression of a completed whole, 
harmonize well with the thought of Mr. Gilder 
which has been held, with admiration, by his 
contemporaries and by the younger genera- 
tion: One can imagine with what joy and 
pride Miss Gilder has put these chapters to- 
gether, revealing him in clearer lines to those 
who waited for the revelation. Mr. Gilder 
once spoke frankly of himself in a letter toa 
Methodist editor as follows: ‘‘I am not on the 
one side of me a philanthropist at all, but 
rather one who loves what is so truly called 
the beauty and grace of life—in a word, art. 
But there is the preacher blood compelling 
to other lines, and even these other lines are 
not taken up by intention; in a way one is 
forced into them and then driven to thorough- 
ness by the old, ancestral conscience, the 
passion of duty, of citizenship as a living, un- 
escapable necessity of action.’”’ This passage 
indicates something of the blend in Mr. Gil- 
der’s effective, lovable nature, and there are 
many others that show the insight of his own 
analysis. The book is packed with quotable 
sayings and reflections. As for his surround- 
ings, he knew most of the great men of his 
time, not only men of his own country. His 
comments on them are always interesting, 
sometimes significant still. Writers and edi 
tors will especially appreciate such a chapter 
as that entitled ‘Editor and Author,” with 
its many side-lights on books and literary 
principles. The prefatory note is written 
by Ferris Greenslet, who finds in the book 
“the full current of the life of one of the most 
vital and variously influential Americans of 
his time, . . . largely a story of the inner 
life, of ideals, ambitions, and impulses to 
literary or civic achievement, of fruitions and 
friendships.” ‘This is the kind of biography 
one cares about, a record entirely human in 
which readers may find the man as he lived. 


Lincoun’s GETTYSBURG ADDRESS. By 
Orton H. Carmichael. New York: ‘The 
Abingdon Press. 1917. 85 cents.—The 
Gettysburg Address grows in grandeur with 
the years. Particularly in these critical 
days the significant words gain ever deeper 
significance. Those who love it will care 
also to know more than is commonly told 
about the circumstances of its composition 
and delivery. The little book before us 
does more than that. It also gives us in- 
cidental glimpses of the minds of men in 
those days which seem strange indeed in 
our eyes. There is, for instance, this com- 
ment of a Harrisburg paper: “We pass over 
the silly remarks of the President; for the 


credit of the Ration we af ing e 
veil of oblivion shall be dropped veet thier 


and that they shall no more be repeated or — 3 


thought of.” ‘Then there is this account 
of an eminent clergyman then a student at 
Gettysburg: “He, together with many of 
the other students of the college, had formed 
an unfavorable opinion of the President be- 
cause of his refusal to speak to them when 
they had serenaded him” the night before 
the address. It did not seem to occur to 
them, nor to anybody, that with the burden 
of the nation at that crisis on his shoulders 
the President might be entitled to a little 
seclusion; he was still to them merely a 
politician at the beck and call of his con- 
stituents. We still have something to learn 
in that direction. It is good also to have in 
this little volume a short chapter on Lin- 
coln’s literary method. The material is 
familiar, but worth the pondering of any 


one who desires to express himself in speech 


or in print. 


THE CREED oF Epicretus. Edited by 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce. Boston: The Beacon 
Press. 1916.—Dr. Pierce has done a good 
piece of work in arranging the most important 
passages of Epictetus and providing them with 
an illuminating introduction. The introduc- 
tion is in fact much the most readable part 
of this little volume. He clarifies the subject 
very much by his distinction of the teaching 
of Epictetus with regard to the Stoic and the 
Cynic, the latter being the Stoic devotee, who 
was to practise austerities not imposed on the 
ordinary follower of Stoic doctrine. To those 
who would learn something of Epictetus, this 
will prove a helpful book, and Epictetus is 
one of whom it is well to know something; 
his character and teaching have a high claim 
to our regard. No other philosopher of the 
Greco-Roman world stands so high as a moral 
and religious teacher, but to tell the truth, 
we would much rather read about Epictetus 
than read his own lectures. There is high 
morality, there is true religious feeling, but 
alas! there is also a lot of commonplace. 
It is a good deal like reading a volume of old 
sermons,—good sermons in their way, but 
not exhilarating. Doubtless they were very 
bright and popular when first delivered, and 
by an effort we can imagine how they stimu- 
lated the Romans of his age, but it is a little 
like drinking flat ginger ale and imagining 
how good it was when fresh from the bottle. 


HART SONGS AND HomEeSoncs. By Denis 
A. McCarthy. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1 net.—When one picks up a new book of 
poems by Denis A. McCarthy he is likely to 
murmur to himself, ‘Ah, sweet is Tipperary 
in the spring”’ or those lovely lines that seem 


still to be “‘sobbin’ for the robin in the fields _ 


of Ballyclare,” and to wonder if such treasures 
are to be found again. It takes time to care 
as much for a new poem as for one that has 
sung itself into the memory, but there are 
many in the new book that one would like to 


quote and is not likely to forget. These are 


verses of a man who is not less true American 
because he was born in Ireland; who holds — 
to his high ideals of the country to which he — 


owes his allegiance, however tales of dishonor _ 
and cynical prophecies may beat about him; _ 


who is stirred by the laughter of children, 
dreams of youth; who stands for ‘he si 
virtues of courage, simplicij eae bro: 1 
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< his own lines:— ; * 
___ “He’s hopelessly fond of the Waenarplace 
- people, 


He gilds with a glory the everyday things; 
And lives that have drifted from God are 
uplifted 
And strengthened and saved by the songs 
that he sings.” 


Denis A. McCarthy is no stranger in the col- 
umns of the Christian Register. 


AN ApoLocy FOR OLD Mars, and Other 

Essays. By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. 

With a preface by Owen Wister. New 

York: Macmillan. $1.50 net.—The return 

of the essay is a literary feature of which 

not every one is aware, if we are considering 

the various literary happenings of the last 

ten or a dozen years. It has come back,— 

that is one thing, surely,—but with a dif- 

ference. Where formerly the trail of the 

_ _._ didactic was over it all, it has become tamed, 

so to speak, and quiet humor has taken its 

place. The title of the initial essay in the 

sheaf before us strikes one as rather forced 

or as having a commercial flavor. And of 

all things that should never bear the touch 

of commercialism it is the essay. However, 

we need not carp at any portion of Mr. 

Sedgwick’s essays, for they all have their 

excellences in their respective degrees. ‘The 

essay on “Being Ill,” barring its undue 

length, is, to the reviewer’s mind, exception- 

ally good, and so, indeed, is the closing one, 

on, “Literature and Cosmopolitanism.’’ 

Very different from any other is ‘‘ The House 

of Sorrow,” which, constructively considered, 

comes most nearly to the high standard of 

the essay, while separated farthest in form 

and subject are the essays entitled ‘Credo 
Quia Possible’ and ‘‘The Classics Again.” 
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Harvest Moon. By Josephine Preston 
Peabody. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25.—One is always grateful for 
a new volume of poems by Mrs. Marks, who 
unites to her power of lyrical expression a 
throbbing interest in life and humankind. 
Das Ewig-Weibliche speaks through her 
voice in messages that draw more timid 
souls onward and make them aware of vital 
meanings and prophecies. Grave thoughts 
and deep experiences are drawn upon for 
poems of universal appeal to which the 
response is ready. ‘The dedication, ‘‘To the 
Women of Europe,” is significant of many 
poems here, poems of outlook and discern- 
ment. The lovely audacity of such a poem 
as ‘‘Cradle Song’’ comes as a dear reminder 
of unbroken homes, set here in the passionate 
sympathy that cannot forget the world- 
tragedy. 


GIRLHOOD AND CHARACTER. By Mary E. 
Moxcey. Introduction by George A. Coe. 

New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.50 
net.—An extremely important series of 
Manuals for Religious Education is issuing 
from the Abingdon Press. The volume in 
—_ the series by Mary E. Moxcey is by far the 
; oo careful re valuable study of adoles- 
irlhood that has yet been made. Miss 

her Paster with facts 
$a of intimate | 


Besnelatings with girls fini every social grade 
and variety of occupation and position. ‘To 
the consideration of the material gleaned 
from this rich experience she brings a mind 
trained in modern psychology and the prin- 
ciples of education.. The volume furnishes 
an excellent survey of the psychological 
periods of the girl’s development, and guid- 
ance for parent or teacher in dealing with 
the problems which a girl’s life and char- 
acter present. It is at once scholarly and 
practical. It is heartily commended to all 
who are interested in the welfare of one or 
more girls. The bibliography at the end 
of the volume is of exceptional value. 


HELEN. By Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.35. 
The charm of Mr. Hardy’s descriptive power, 
like the work of a master of etching, is felt all 
through this book, but the story is too slight, 
the plot too simple, to make it a work of en- 
during value. 


Miscellaneous. 


The selling price of Alice Stone Blackwell’s 
translations of Armenian poems is $1.50, 
with. six cents added for postage. They 
may be ordered from Mr. Robert Chambers, 
Room 616, Ford Building, Boston. It will 
be remembered that this book, recently re- 
viewed in the Christian Register, is sold for 
the benefit of the Armenian Fund. 


The chief feature of the April Woman’s 
Home Companion is fiction by Fannie Heaslip 
Lea, Mary Heaton Vorse, Mary Stewart 
Cutting, and Georgia Wood Pangborn. The 
special articles include ‘The Dull Man is 
a Bad Man,” by Arnold Bennett; ‘The 
Woman Investor,” by Harold Howland; 
“The Christian in Business,’’ by Dr. Charles 
E. Jefferson; ‘“‘A Garden of Remembrances,” 
by Grace Tabor; and “Leading the Fashion 
at Last.’’ In the Better Films Department, 
Helen Duey has interesting interviews with 
Charlie Chaplin, and with Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Drew. 


What Shall We Think About Jesus? by 
John Haynes Holmes is the fifth in the 
series of Messages for the Times, published 
by The Free Religious Association of Amer- 
ica. As is characteristic of the writer, it is 
provocative of much thought. Mr. Holmes 
presents Jesus as a human being, as we are 
human, and as a man of his time. Only as 
we realize this can we glimpse his full great- 
ness which like that of other men was devel- 

oped or circumscribed by the thought. 

knowledge, and temper of his day. The 
historical significance of Jesus lies, says Mr. 

Holmes, first, in his personality, in his ming- 
ling of sweetness and strength, of gentleness 
and power; second, in his teaching. Jesus | 


taught “the real presence of the living God” 
and “with unexampled distinctness the 
divinity of man.’ Last, Jesus lived, and 
he also died.—‘‘His is the life of lives, and 
the death of deaths.” It is good for us who, 
despite our own liberal faith, live in a world 
in which Jesus has become blurred by the 
successive contributions. of superstition, 
creed, dogma, ritualism, art, to come upon 
a conception of Jesus reverent, fresh, and 
vivifying in touch. It is as if from some 
rich but confused and unbeautiful® canvas 
the outer layers, the work of lesser artists, 
had been scraped by a skilful hand revealing 
the truth of line and purity of color of a 
master. After reading the pamphlet, which 
makes no pretence to discuss the problem 
in detail, but simply to make a “bare state- 
ment of fact,’’ the reader is moved to open 
one of the Gospels and read it from begin- 
ning to end with newly wakened eyes. 
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THE OLD AND NEW VIEW OF THE 
HEREAFTER 


AN EASTER SERMON BY 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


For gratuitous distribution 
Address MISS L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Road To 
Undersfanding 


By Eleanor H.Porfer 

All the qualities you liked in 
JUST DAVID, POLLYANNA and 
Mrs. Porter’s other books, and an 
appealing love story besides. 


Handsomely bound and illustrated in full 
color. $1.40 net. At all bookstores. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, [Boston. 
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quickly away in search of a safer home. 


The’ Homily’ 


MARY WELLS. 


I helped our Nora dust a room, 

As neatly as could be. 

When all was done, it looked so nice, 
I called grandma to see. 

Dear grandma put her glasses on, 
Then gently shook her head. 

“T fear there’s still a little dust, 
Elizabeth,’’ she said. 


I knew there must be some mistake 
And then all in a wink, 

It came to me just how it was: 
“Grandma,” I said, “I think 

That if you'll only look again, 
You’ll find—I’m almost sure— 
The dust is on your glasses, 

Not on the furniture.” 


Dear grandma rubbed her glasses well 
And looked once more, then smiled 
And drew me to her with a kiss. 
“Why, sure enough, my child!” 

That evening, in the library, 

I sat on grandpa’s knee 

And told him all about it, 

And grandpa said to me: 


“Well, well, the joke’s on grandmamma! 
But when we think a bit,”— 

Dear grandpa’s eyes were twinkling, — 
“We all may learn from it. 

For’so in life: when we see wrong 

In much that round us passes, 

The fault is often in ourselves, 

The dust is on our glasses.” 


Now grandpa preaches in a church 
Where many people go, 
And what he said seemed like a text; 
But when I told him so. 
He laughed and this is what he said— 
It sounded strange to me— 

_ Perhaps you may know what he meant— 
“TLet’s say a homily.” 


The Disobedience of Flopp Flounder. 


ETHEL BOWEN WHITE. 


Flapp and Flopp Flounder lived with their | mother Flounder. 
Their | me,’’ shé cried sadly. 


mother in the bottom of the sea. 


out crossly, “All right, old Stay-in-the-Mud, 
I’m going to have some fun.” 

So Up! Up! Up! he swam. He gave a 
jump into the air. The world certainly did 
look pretty. The sun made the blue water 
sparkle and dance. 

Flopp felt so gay, so happy, that he jumped 
again from the water. He saw a beautiful 
white boat and upon it some of Mr. Catchim’s 
family. What most delighted his eyes was 
the small-sized Catchim with hair almost the 
color of the sun. 

Flopp’s jump ended and he swam happily 
about, smelling the nice green bottom of 
Mr. Catchim’s boat. Suddenly he smelt 
something much, much nicer,—something 
so very much nicer that he forgot all the 
things that mother Flounder had ever told 
him! 

He popped his eyes out very big. He 
sniffed the water very hard. ‘There before 
him was the most savory bit of clam-candy! 
Flopp opened his mouth wide, and with one 
jump of delight he grabbed the dainty morsel. 

But Oh! Oh! Oh! how it hurt. Flopp 
forgot to taste it. A terrible pain in his 
mouth made him jump wildly about. Some- 
thing seemed to pull him Up! Up! Up! 

Flopp remembered now all mother had 
said. But alas! it was too late. Before 
he knew how it happened he found himself 
swung over the side of the beautiful white 
boat. He heard a small-sized voice say,— 

“Why, it’s Baby Flounder.” Flopp’s 
poor little head grew dizzy. He knew no 
more. 


When mother and father Flounder came 
home they found good little Flapp playing 
about all alone. 

“Where is Flopp?”’ asked mother Flounder 
anxiously. 

“T don’t like to be a ‘Tell-tale Flapp 
Flounder,’” cried poor little Flapp. 

Mother came close and put one loving fin 
about him; then he whispered to her all about 
Flopp. _How he had gone Up! Up! Up! 
How he had stayed a long, long time! 

A tear rolled down the cheeks of poor 
“Tf only he had minded 
“T loved Flopp so 


home was made of nice soft mud. One|]dearly I thought I could trust him to do 
morning mother Flounder called Flapp and | what I asked him.” 


Flopp to her, saying :— 

“Father and I must go on a trip to-day; 
we must leave you at home. We are swit- 
ming far away to look for a new house. 


_ Prof. Catchim comes every day and does all 


he can to spoil our happy home. Now play 
right here in the mud, Flapp and Flopp. 
Don’t swim Up! Up! Up! Above all do 
not eat any clam-candy. Your grand- 
father did. He was made into filets de sole 
for Prof. Catchim’s dinner. I have left 
your luncheon right here. You can eat 
these nice flies whenever you are hungry.” 

Then mother and father Flounder swam 
No 
sooner had they left their children than 
Flopp said:— 
_“T don’t see why we can’t swim Up! Up! 
Up! and take one quick peep around to see 
how the world’s looking this morning. 
Come on, dear Flapp.”’ 

“No,” replied Flapp. “I shall not do 
that. I didn’t promise mother, still, I could 


At that moment a strange thing Lappe: 
A voice said:— 

“Let’s throw Baby Flounder back again. 
He’s the only one we've caught. He’s 
really too small to bother cook with.” 

Splash! Splash! Splash!! Flopp felt the 
cool water in his poor little face again. He 
wriggled his stiff, tired little body pain- 
fully. The next thing he knew he was 
clasped tenderly by mother Flounder’s 
fond fins. 

“Oh, mother, mother,’ he cried, “I 
promise never, never to disobey you again 
as long as I live! Never shall I swim Up! 
Up! Up!—Never shall I taste another bit 
of clam-candy. No matter how good it 
smells.” 
~ Mother Flounder tucked poor, naughty 
little Flopp into his mud bed. After a long 
sleep he awoke to find mother bending over 
him. She held a shell to his lips and after 
a drink of fly soup he felt much better,—so 


much better that mother and father Flounder, | 07 
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Flopp trying to get his breath. ‘He says 4 


that it was little sunny-haired Catchim who 
threw him back to his mother. 

Sometimes he goes even farther. Hel says 
that if ever little sunny-haired Catchim 
should be really hungry he wouldn’t mind 
very much being caught and cooked, if he 
could be sure, perfectly sure, of being entirely 
eaten up by his little friend, little sunny- 
haired Catchim. 


The Meeting of Old Friends. 


“What a happy arrangement, ” said the 
Florist. 

He had just placed a pot of pink eyclawnies 
on the pink marble mantelpiece. ‘The walls 
of the room were white marble and the only 
furniture was a pink marble bench; but 
that was all that was needed, for it was just 
a little waiting-room where the musicians 


sat when they were not playing in the grand, 
gilded music-room which one could see 


through the archway. Generally, the wait- 
ing-room looked cheerless, but, directly the 
Florist set the pot of pink cyclamen on the 
mantelpiece, it seemed different. He 
stepped back and said again: ‘“‘Yes, that 
is the happiest arrangement I have made 
to-day. One would say that pink cyclamen 
had been made for pink marble,’’ and he 
went away smiling. 

The funny thing was that every one who 
came into the room stopped and smiled, 
directly they saw the pot of cyclamen. The 
musicians no longer minded waiting; in- 
stead, they sat and looked at the pure pink 
flowers, each on its round red stem, curling 
a little on their way through the gray green 
leaves. Tiny baby buds nestled near the 
root, and each flower sent its petals straight 
up in a stiff crown, which showed the deep 
red fillet. The more they looked, the hap- 
pier the musicians felt; so that, when they 
went in to play, their joy made their music 
sweeter than usual. When the concert was 
over, all the people streamed out through 
the waiting-room, and, as they passed the 
cyclamen, they stopped and_ exclaimed, 
“How happily placed! How sweet-scented!’’ 

So great was the stir of praise that, after 
every one had gone, when the moonlight 


|lay softly on the marble floor, the flowers 


in the music-room sent out their scent to 
the waiting-room. They were all excited 
to find out what had made every one notice 
the cyclamen, for, as a rule, no one paid any 
attention to cyclamens when roses and hya- 
cinths and such sweet singing flowers were 
around. But all this day the flowers had 
heard this pink cyclamen’s voice shrilling 
louder than any one’s, and, now that the 
place was quiet, the other flowers had to 
ask what was the meaning of it all. 


“Directly the Florist took her in there, 
she started to sing,” said the crimson ram- — 


bler, who, as a rule, gave out little conver- 
sation. ni 

“Yes, and cyclamens are usually so 
dull,” said a incited pale pink rose. “Bi 
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oses © were haughty. “Why shouldn’t a 
yclamen sing to all flowers!” — 
- “How can you quarrel when any: one is 
singing as happily as that?” said a. gentle 
narcissus. “I believe I recognize the tune. 
Tam going to ask the cyclamen where she 
came from.” i 
2,42 beam going to ask her why . she has been 
singing for joy at being put into a dull room, 
with nothing but marble to look at,” said 
the crimson rambler, who was a lively flower 
_and liked lots of companions. 

“Anything so that we can sit up late and 
hear a story,” said the Dutch hyacinths, 
who could sing away all night | and feel all 
the fresher for it in the morning. 

Therefore the flowers.sent their frsiereet 
through the archway until they reached the 
cyclamen, and then every one asked ques- 
tions at such a rate that no one_could hear 
the cyclamen’s gentle answers. = At last the 
Dutch hyacinths managed to shout. for 
order, and the-sturdiest bawled out:* “What 
we all want is to hear the cyclamen account 
for herself. I vote she tells us why she has 
been making such a happy noise when every 
other flower that has-been put in the wait- 
ing-room has been annoyed at being out of 
sight. I vote that the cyclamen tells_us 
about herself beginning with ‘Once upon 
a time.’” 

“Hurrah!” cried all the flowers, for all 
flowers love stories. 

The cyclamen seemed surprised; her pink 
petals stood straight up with astonishment, 
and her eyes did not dare to look up from 
the pink marble. But, as the pale pink 
rose now told her to begin at the 52d tami 
the cyclamen began:— 

“Once upon a time I lived on a eater 
in Italy, in a little wood.. I was pure white 
then except for my crimson band, and much 
smaller;. in fact, my leaves were close to 
the groun 

“Ah! that’s where we met,” cried the 
white narcissus; but the hyacinths soon 
made her hush. 

“T used to have great games -with the 
butterflies,’ said the cyclamen. ‘They 
would tell me of the wonderful sights to be 
seen on the other side of the mountains, and 
as my petals did not get in their way, they 
could dance round my flowers and leave 
their shadows on my leaves.” 

“Your leaves are certainly delightfully 
ornamented,” said the narcissus. 

“‘Variegated,”’ said the pink rose, haugh- 
tily, and it was very cross when the sturdy 
Dutch hyacinths cried “Order, order!” at 
that. 

“T must say I was curious to see more 
of the world,” said the cyclamen, “and 
when a seed floated away on a butterfly’s 
wing, I was delighted. The next thing I 
remember is peeping out on the other side 
of the mountain.” 

“Oh, how I longed to get there,” cried 
the narcissus. ‘‘What was it like?” 

_ “Well, the sea stretched down, far below,” 
said the cyclamen, ‘and the air was much 
fresher, but the wonderful part was the 


had quarried it, all glistening in the 
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-|and took me from my home. 


‘tled down together in a pot. 
putin a nursery. and told I should some 


| and the snow fell deep. 


Sate: erson’s happy. their way to some of its dust, and we be- 
came completely attached to each other. 


Day by day I watched the glorious colors, 


until, to my great joy, a bee I had known 


on the other side came fluttering up and 
took me for a stranger. When I reminded 
him we were old friends, ‘But,’ said he, 
‘you have turned pink.’ It was looking 
at the marble, of course.’ 

- “But don’t you miss the sun and the sea 
and the bees and the’’— began the roses, 
but the cyclamen went on joyfully. 

“No, indeed, I thought I should, when 
some one cried out, ‘This is a new specimen,’ 
But the 
marble dust stuck to my roots and we set- 
Then I was 


day be sent out into the great city to carry 
messages. Directly I was brought into this 


room, what should I see but the beautiful 
‘pink marble from my hillside, and; if you 


are kind enough to be surprised at my song, 
let me tell you that the pink marble has 
been making a powerful accompaniment. 
Can’t you hear it?” 

Now that the flowers listened, they cer- 
tainly could; but not only was the marble 
humming,—round the roots of the Dutch 
hyacinths came a familiar, sturdy hum, 
so that they suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, 
it’s from our pot, our Delftware pot; surely 
it’s the clay we were brought up in!” 

The roses were hearing a sweet strum- 
ming from the wooden tubs they stood in, 
and cried, ‘‘’Tis the voice of the beech- 
trees that guarded our summer garden.” 
The Chinese lily in its Nankeen bowl heard 
the tinkle of the porcelain clay where it 
was born; and the narcissus on: the granite 
slab cried, ‘“‘Here is my dear mountain be- 
neath me.” 

Yes, all the flowers were accompanied 
by their old friends although they had never 
known it. Then their songs became just 
as happy as the cyclamen’s; even the walls 
of the music-room joined in with humming 
of stone and jingle of gold from the -moun- 
tains, as all the flowers sang together, 
“There is nothing like the meeting of old 
friends.””—Christian Science. Monitor. 


A Sleeping-Bag Story. 


Once there was a little Green Worm. His 
home was in a green tree, and he ate green 
leaves every minute that he was awake. 
Whenever he got too sleepy to eat any 
longer, he went right to sleep on the leaf 
that he happened to be eating; and when 
he awoke, he went right to eating his bed- 
clothes, or mattress, or hammock, or what- 
ever you choose to call it. So he grew 
plumper and greener all the time—eating 
and sleeping, and sleeping and eating. 

But one day he grew sleepier than ever 
before, and the first thing he knew he was 
making a nice little silken sleeping-bag for 
himself, spinning and spinning, as nicely as 
if he had taken spinning lessons all his life! 

He spun so fast and so well that soon his 
sleeping-bag was finished. It clung safely 
to a twig. Then he stretched himself and 
went to sleep, snug as a bug in a rug. 

It was well that he had made himself such 
a nice warm covering, for soon afterward 
it grew cold; oh, so cold! The wind blew, 
If the little Green 
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Worm had not made that sleeping-bag, he 
would surely have had a very hard time. 
But, being so warm, he slept very soundly; 
and, sleeping so soundly, he never knew one 
thing about the snow or the wind, 

Finally the snow melted, the trees began 
to grow green, and the merry sunshine crept 
right inside the little Green Worm’s sleeping- 
bag, to tell him that spring had come. 

Then he awoke. He yawned. 

“JT must get up. I’m hungry,” he said 
to himself. So he tried to get up, just as he 
used to do. But he found that he was fas- 
tened tightly in his sleeping-bag! 

* “Dear me!” he said to himself. ‘This 
was a very nice thing to stay inside of, but 
not so nice to get out of! But I must do it!” 

Then how he stretched and pushed! Oh, 
how hard he did try! Sometimes he was 
almost discouraged; and often he had to 
stop and rest.. But he kept on bravely. It 
made his heart go thumpety-thump, and his 
breath come very hard. But he kept on. 

“This time, I’ll do it!’’ he said to himself 
at last. ‘‘Now—here goes! Ah, it’s open- 
ing, it’s opening!” 

Sure enough, with that last push and 
twist he could see bright sunlight through 
the rent he had made. 

“One more try!’ he said, ‘and I’m outl’’ 

So he made one more try, and he was out! 

How glad he was! 

“But what are these things sticking to 
me?” hecried. ‘I didn’t have those before 
I took that long nap!’’ 

He looked over his shoulder rather glum- 
ly. Then he laughed. 

“Why, they’re wings!”” hecried. ‘“‘ Wings! 
I’m a butterfly—a butterfly, a lovely yellow 
butterfly! I can fly! I can fly! Oh, oh, 
oh!” 


Then he spread his wings carefully, a little . 


at a time, so as not to tear them, though it 
was hard to be patient, and do it slowly 
enough. But presently they were all ready. 
And then away he went through the sunny 
air, to the waiting flowers! 

“Oh, how glad I am,” he whispered to 
himself, “‘that I did not get discouraged and 
give up trying to get out!’—Minnie L. 
Upton, in Sunday School Times. 


Two little boys from Berlin were taken 
into the country. They came to a flock 
of sheep feeding in a field. Little Max 
opened his eyes. ‘‘Look, Moritz!’”’ he cried 
excitedly, “‘there are lots and lots of sheep 
without wheels!’ 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday- rhe are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service 
Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PresenT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierk, Rev. C Bee R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BUR 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 

Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 

George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Ki der, Dudley L. Pick- 

man, Jr., Mrs. George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, General SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 
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The Christian Register 


Wanted—A Parish House! 


A Unitarian church numbering more than 
200 families; a growing Sunday-school of 
140 members; an Edward Everett Hale 
Class of 42 young men between the ages of 
sixteen and thirty; a Julia Ward Howe 
Class of more than twenty young women; 
a Women’s Alliance of 95 members; a Christ 
Church Men’s Club of 50; a Lend-a-Hand 
and a Ten-Times-One Club; a Hiawatha 
Boys’ Club; and—no parish house! 

What an extraordinary state of affairs! 
In a Boston Unitarian church, too! No 
adequate place under Unitarian church 
auspices in which to hold parish suppers and 
sociables; no place to present dramatic and 
musical entertainments without going a 
mile from the church and paying rent for a 
public hall; no floor space large enough to 
hold even a good-sized party for young 
people or others! Where in our Unitarian 
churches is there to be found a church with 
more people that there is room for on all 
special occasions? Where is the Unitarian 
church which finds it necessary strictly to 
limit the number of tickets to its parish 
suppers because of a lack of table room in its 
outgrown vestry? Such a condition pre- 
vails at Christ Church, Dorchester, of 
which Rev. Paul Harris Drake is minister. 

In its rare extremity, Christ Church seeks 
help to make possible this sorely needed 
addition to its equipment. It extends the 
privilege of helping in the precious work of 
making Unitarians. Such an opportunity 
as exists at Christ Church confronts but a 
relatively small number of Unitarian churches 
to-day. So this church rejoices in extending 
to all good Unitarians this chance to serve 
the larger welfare of our broad faith. 

Situated in the centre of a rapidly increas- 
ing population of 146,000 souls, no Dor- 


CHRIST CHURCH AND PARISH HOUSE SITE 


chester Unitarian church possesses greater 
promise of future usefulness and permanency. 
It has everything that a good Unitarian 
church should have—except money. Of that 
there is only a very modest amount. The 
largest single contributor to Christ Church 
gives but $50 a year, and there is only one of 
“him.” There are over one hundred 
pledged contributors in all, with pledges 
running from five to fifty cents a week. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Sunday 
congregations averaged better than one 
hundred during the past five months, the 
financial resources fail to show corresponding 
strength, and the budget is met only by the 
untiring labors and sacrifices of a loyal 
Alliance. Considering the meagre equip- 
ment and the very modest advantages 
which the church has hitherto offered to 
newcomers, careful observers marvel at the 
loyalty and support it has been able to win 
and hold. That it has survived splendidly 
for more than a score of years in its cramped 
quarters speaks volumes for the things it 
offers which are “‘not of this world” and 
without which any church must be reckoned 
poor indeed. How it holds the allegiance 
of such a large number of promising and 
wide-awake young people is to many of its 
friends a cause for continual wonder, which 
comes little short of genuine amazement. 

Within a fortnight great cause for rejoicing 
has fallen upon the society. The gradually 
dwindling Norfolk Unitarian Church, some 
two miles distant, voted unanimously to 
combine with Christ Church and to add its 
resources, valued at something like $12,000 
all told. The sale of the real estate of Nor- 
folk Church is expected to net about $10,000, 
which will be somewhat diminished by 
several small liens thereon. The proposed 
new parish house, it is estimated, will cost 
about $20,000. 


The society is asking Unitarian friends for 
at least $10,000 to make possible this long- 
needed adjunct to their work. The parish 
house must be dedicated without indebted- 
ness. Christ Church has the people, the 
opportunity, the church building, the land 
upon which to build, and half the cost of a 
new parish house. It has more than all 
these; it has a soul and a vision. The 
project for a parish house has the endorse- 
ment of the Benevolent Fraternity of Uni- 
tarian Churches, which is closely in touch 
with the situation. In addition, the follow- 
ing individuals are favorable to the project 
and can be referred to by prospective donors: 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Rev. Samuel R. Max- 
well, Rev. Roger S. Forbes, Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish, Miss Lucy Lowell, Mr. Courtenay 
Guild, Rev. Abbot Peterson, Mr. N. Win- 
throp Robinson, Mr. William H. Sayward, 
and Mr. Edwin C. Lewis, Jr. 

How many will “‘speak unto this people 
that they go forward’? Checks may be 
sent to the minister, Rev. Paul Harris Drake, 
No. 24 King Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


Parish Conferences. 


The suggestion has been made that a-num- 
ber of parishes would find it helpful in the 
conduct of their work if they could know 
how other churches are doing theirs. Some 
are conspicuously successful in interesting 
and holding their young people, in serving 
the community, in framing a budget, raising 
funds, etc., and information on these points 
is wanted. 

In response to this suggestion Mr. Nobbs, 
field secretary for New England, and Mr. 
Forbes, secretary of the Department of Social 
Service, are together offering to hold several 
parish conferences this spring in April or 


-| York dence on Sunday. Habhuecy TI, a 
ng | sermon on “The Religion of To-morrow.” 
jit was a most- impressive sermon and was 
| listened to by a large audience. ‘The sermon 
was preceded by an enjoyable musical pro- 
gramme. In reviewing the church work 
for the past winter there is reason for 
gratification and inspiration. The large 
Sunday-school room has been divided into 
class rooms by partitions, new tables and 
chairs have been provided, and a graded 
system of instruction is used, all of which 
is a step toward greater efficiency. Last 
summer four teachers at their own expense 
took a course in religious instruction at the 
Meadville Theological School, and as 
several instructors are professional paid 
teachers good work seems assured. Miss 
Lila Breed superintends the church school 
work and Miss Alexina Booth supervises 
and teaches in the kindergarten department. 
At present there is a pleasant rivalry in 
progress between the two departments of 
the school, each is trying to outdo the other 
in promptness and attendance, and the re- 
sults are good. A beautiful flag and flagpole 
have been provided. Last Sunday the 
flag was. raised and the children pledged 
their allegiance to that which the flag 
typifies, “‘America’”’ and other patriotic 
songs were sung, and a little sketch was 
acted in which the making of the first flag was 
depicted. Under the able supervision of 
Mr. Lupton and Miss Lila Breed the church 
school will undoubtedly become a strong 
factor in the work of the church. 

Dr. Samuel Eliot was in Houston, Tex., 
February 22, and brought such words of 
encouragement and good cheer that the 
work goes on with renewed enthusiasm, ‘The 
Alliance has held its meetings regularly, 
although an unusually severe winter has been 
somewhat of a hindrance. In February a 
church supper was given. Money is being 
raised by the sale of old magazines and 
papers, and also through the Larkin Com- 
pany. 

In Jacksonville, Fla., The Alliance is 
concentrating its energy on the Post-Office 
Mission and hopes to get good results soon. 
They held a rummage sale and intend to 
have an Easter sale. While not strong in 
numbers, they are full of energy and enter- 
prise. 

The Dallas, Tex., branch of The Alliance 
for its home charity work has been making 
garments for the Baby Camps. All-day 
sewing meetings are held once a month, 
when luncheon is served at noon and at 1.30 
the business meeting is held. This has 
proyed an enjoyable day and more attend 
the business meeting than formerly. Miss 
Saylor of the Welfare Board was at one of 
these meétings and was so impressed with 
the activities that she urged Mrs. Gilmour, 
the president, to report before the Welfare 
Board. This report was fine and very 
cordially received. For charity away from 
home The Alliance has contributed to a fund 
asked for by President S. A. Eliot for war 
relief and to a fund for the people of Armenia 
and Syria. A supper was held in January, 
when Mrs. J. E. Lenington was chairman, 
and in February the first cafeteria supper 
of the year was held. Both helped materially 
in increasing the treasury of The Alliance. 
The March social was postponed because of 
the death of Mr. L. S. Thorne, one of the 


a if 
east. ae as wel 
as ¢ ther topics of sae local interest. The 
meetings or conferences can continue through 
one day or more. For convenience one of 
the days should be a Sunday. Some ofthe 
sessions would be entirely informal, so there 
could be the fullest opportunity for questions 
and answers. In this way it is hoped that 
methods of parish administration which have 
proved successful may be given wider pub- 
licity. 

Any church interested in the holding of 
such a conference is invited to communicate 
with Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. =: 


"Southern se ete) 


_ So many “good things have happened to 
the hurch in San Antonio, Tex., that that 
struggling organization of the Southwent is 
feeling happy and confident. .The people 
are looking forward toa visit from the State 
director, Mrs. N. C. Willis, this week, but 
that is in the future. The 24th of February 
a visit from Dr. Samuel A. Eliot began with 
a religious service Sunday evening in the 
Gunter ball-room, where services have been 
held since the first of the year. About two 
hundred or more members, friends, and friends 
of friends gathered to hear and enjoy what 
Dr. Eliot had to say, and many who do not 
count themselves as Unitarians expressed ap- 
preciation. Monday was a busy day for 
Dr. Eliot and the various committees which 
met with him throughout the day. The 
church lot had to be reinspected first, be- 
cause the architect had his plans ready for 
Dr. Eliot’s approval. Later in the day a 
luncheon with some of the men of the church 
gave Dr. Eliot a chance to talk over the 
situation with them, and in the afternoon at 
a meeting of the trustees and the building 
committee plans were presented, and after 
an interesting discussion a plan was in- 
formally accepted as a working basis. Now 
of course comes the work of raising the money 
for the building, as the need is urgent and 
the society must have a church home as soon 
as possible. Church services in the Gunter 
ball-room, which is in the central part of the 
city, have been much more popular than in 
Qdd Fellows Hall, and though the minister, 
Rev. George H. Badger, has not. entirely 
recovered from an illness which began at 
Christmas time, he has preached every 
Sunday in a manner which has brought 
words of praise and appreciation from many 
who had never heard him speak before. 

The Men’s Liberal Club has had two very 
interesting meetings in the past month. At 

one Mr. A. G. Moore discussed “ Nietzsche’ s 
_ Philosophy of Life,” and at the other Mayor 
Clinton Brown spoke on “Compulsory 
Voting.” The Women’s Alliance is busy 
onalomenge a ae a last 


carter Redinets of the Dallns church; for 
the past few years ill health has made it 
impossible for Mr. Thorne to do. active 
church work. The Sunday-school has about 
thicty pupils exclusive of the adult class, and 
these thirty are a faithful group of children, 
always in their places at the hour Sunday- 
school begins. Mr. G.. A. Eisonlohr, the 
superintendent, often tells the children that 
their example is one older people could 
profitably follow. Mr. E. N. Willis, the 
leader of the adult class, has been discussing 
the work and doctrine of Augustine. The 
Young People’s Religious Union has held two 
five o’clock meetings in the past month. At 
one meeting Mr. Bentley spoke on ‘‘ Faith,” 
at another Mr. Gilmour talked on “‘ Robert 
Hlsmere.” Mr. W. P. Bentley is conducting 
a Unity Club Study Class which meets 
twice a month. Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
secretary of the National Consumers League, 
spoke from the pulpit Sunday morning, 
March 4, on “A New Application of the 
Golden Rule.” The topics of Mr. Gilmour’s 
sermons for the past month have been: 
“The Anniversary of Thomas Paine,—Great 
Believer in God and Immortality and the 
Rights of Man”; ‘‘Immortality in the Light 
of Modern Thought”’; ‘‘Do the Dead Live? 
or ‘Raymond,’ by Sir Oliver Lodge’’; ‘A 
Religion of a Government for and by the 
People.” 

Rev. Frank A. Gilmore, pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Madison, Wis., is now 
spending a month in the balmy climate of 
Austin, Tex. Mr. Gilmore’s experience of 
a most successful University church makes 
him peculiarly helpful here where the con- 
stituency is so largely made up of Texas 
University professors and _ students. A 
most stimulating visit from Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot paved the way for Mr. Gilmore’s 
coming, and an audience of over two hundred 
gathered in the auditorium of the University 
Y. M. C. A., to hear him. Mr., Gilmore is 
holding services in a hall over a fire-house, 
the only available place for regular meetings; 
and encouraging congregations are coming 
to hear him. A. H. B. 


Brotherhood for Unitarian Missions. 


NELSON J. SPRINGER. 


There is a spirit of militancy abroad in the 
Meadville Theological School. We _ recog- 
nize that this same spirit is manifest in Uni- 
tarian circles generally; but we point with 
pride to the fact that nowhere is there greater 
religious zeal or deeper apostolic fervor than 
where it should be, among the students of 
the school to which Unitarian churches in 
America naturally look for the largest number 
of their ministers. 

We further believe that the aggressive spirit 
which animates the Meadville student body 
is enhanced and intensified by the general 
wakening of Unitarian consciousness through- 
out the land; and we believe that our ac- 
tivities are the more effective because we 
are conscious of working toward an end 
commonly aspired to by allour brethren. We 
are convinced that, however vague and 
unofficial this concert of action may remain, 
the essential unison should be stressed, and 
kept vividly before all our people, since we 
have faith that a union of the spirit is even 
more binding than a union of law or compact. 
_ That such a union, somewhat more definite, 
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may prosper, that Unitarians generally may 
not lose the zeal which has been wakened in 
them by hostile bigotry, that Unitarian 
ministers and laymen may be inspired with 
a constant incentive to missionary activity 
and provided with an effective instrument 
for the direction of their ardor, the students 
of the Meadville Theological School, under 
the splendid leadership of Prof. Clayton R. 
Bowen, have revived from a brief period of 
desuetude the Brotherhood for Unitarian 
Missions. 

The present membership has reached the 
total of thirty-one active and two honorary 
members. ‘The active members include the 
majority of the students and most of the 
faculty of the School. The honorary mem- 
bers are Rev. Henry T. Secrist, minister of 
the local Unitarian church, and Milton J. 
Garvin of Lancaster, Pa., who by virtue of 
his enthusiasm, Unitarian loyalty, and 
splendid support of the Brotherhood, deserves 
from that organization the fullest recognition. 
Mr. Garvin’s generous check, which he has 
offered to send annually, establishes the 
Brotherhood upon a firmer basis than it 
might otherwise have achieved, and has 
already enabled it to do effective work 
which without Mr. Garvin’s aid would have 
been impossible at this time. It is needless 
to say that the Brotherhood will welcome, 
and even solicits, further contributions, and 
proposes to justify such an expression of 
confidence by the work it is doing, and will 
continue to do, to the end of converting 
Meadville into an essentially Unitarian 
community. 

After the first meeting, held for purposes 
of reorganization, a nominating committee 
selected the following officers, who were 
duly inaugurated: Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, 
president; Nelson J. Springer of Indianapolis, 
vice-president; Henry W. Morrison of New- 
burgh, N.Y., secretary-treasurer; J. Frank- 
lin Burkhardt of Lancaster, Pa., and George 
Decatur Neal of Falmouth, N.H., directors. 
These officers constitute an executive com- 
mittee intrusted with the administration of 
the organization’s business, and empowered 
to meet with emergencies to the best of its 
ability until such time as the constitution 
now in preparation shall be ratified by a 
meeting of the whole body. 

The inauguration ceremonies were charac- 
teristically simple and dignified, pervaded 
with reverence and spiritual consciousness. 
The religious character of the Brotherhood 
was distinctly emphasized. Dr. Henry 
Hervey Barber, professor emeritus, beloved 
and revered of the student-body, offered 
prayer and read the Scripture. Responsive 
readings and hymns were led by Prof. Bowen. 
Dr. Southworth, the president of the School 
delivered an inspiring and helpful address, 
in which were set forth the problems and 
opportunities of the Brotherhood. 

Since that date the Brotherhood has done 
active and effective work in the city of Mead- 
ville. President Bowen has delivered a 
series of six lecture sermons on Jesus in the 
local Unitarian church at the evening ser- 
vices. In this undertaking he has been 
faithfully supported by every possible means 
of legitimate publicity which the Brother- 
hood could put into operation. Handbills 
have been passed. Personal calls have been 
paid. Advance newspaper notices of con- 
siderable length, a general article on the scope 


and purpose of the Brotherhood, and faith- 


ful reports of the sermons, have been pub- 
lished, and announcements have been flashed 
upon the screens of the local moving-picture 
houses. 

The persistent and unusually aggressive 
publicity brought crowds to the services; 
they were held, stimulated, and mellowed by 
President Bowen’s scholarly, sympathetic, 
and distinctly human presentation of his 
subject. At the close of the last service he 
came down from the pulpit and answered 
questions addressed to him from the floor 
until‘a late hour. Several people have joined 
the local church as a result. Others, not 
quite so courageous, have expressed their 
accord with the points of view presented. 


The meetings became so much of an issue! 


that one man, who would have liked to come 
to all the meetings, was warned that he 
would endanger his position if he did so. 

This work is going to continue. It will be 
directed chiefly toward the local community; 
but it will expand to include as much of the 
neighboring territory as possible. Arrange- 
ments are being consummated at this point 
for the holding of regular Sunday evening 
services in the Saegertown Inn, six miles 
away, a popular resort for people of conse- 
quence from all over the country. ‘At these 
meetings the local minister and the mem- 
bers of the faculty will preach. Other mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood will manage the 
publicity, help to form a nucleus for the 
congregation, swell the singing, and converse 
with interested persons. Similar enterprises 
will be undertaken as rapidly as the Brother- 
hood is able to shoulder the responsibility. 

At the next meeting of the Brotherhood, 
the constitutional committee will present its 
tentative draft of the revised constitution. 
This committee, including Arthur T. Brown 
of Minneapolis, Cornelius Heyn of Brooklyn, 
and Leon C. Handy of Boston, has been in- 
structed to involve in the new document pro- 
visions for the establishment of chapters of 
the Brotherhood wherever there are Unitarian 
churches, directing its earliest efforts toward 
university and college centres. In this way 
the parent organization hopes to establish 
a network of societies for the active promul- 
gation of Unitarian religion, and thus to do 
its share in the great missionary enterprise 
which Unitarians have so recently turned to 
with renewed zeal, and from which they will 
not soon desist. 

We solicit the co-operation and advice of 
all our fellow-religionists everywhere in this 
undertaking which involves a movement so 
vital to our general and permanent welfare. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


Members and lady guests to the number 
of about two hundred joined in observance 
of ladies’ night by the Boston Unitarian 
Club at the Hotel Somerset on Wednesday 
evening, March 14. In the absence of 
President Ellis the chair was filled by Vice- 
President George Wigglesworth, who ex- 
tended cordial greeting and announced the 
election of nine new members. In con- 
nection with the topic of the evening, ‘‘The 
Present Opportunity for Liberal Religion,” 
Mr. Wigglesworth stated that within the 
past week five ministers from other denomi- 
nations had expressed a desire to join the 
Unitarian fellowship. As the first speaker | mare 
he introduced Mr. Charles Grilk of Daven- 


port, Ia., a prominent ieee a loyal work 
for Puieeranians and who when at Harvar 
was a member of the college debating team, 


and the class orator. He gave an earnest, 
inspiring address, pointing out the present 
great opportunity for Unitarians to socialize 
religion, holding true to their great principles. 

When the second speaker, Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, was presented, the club members and 
their guests rose in hearty greeting. He 
continued the topic of the evening, and his 
word about the advantages of the Unitarian 
faith and its place in the world crisis was 
heard with attention. 


Song and Service Books Offered. 


The First Congregational (Unitarian) Sun- 
day-school of Providence, R.I., has on hand 
seventeen copies of the ‘Book of Song and 
Service” in fairly good condition, which will 
be given to any Sunday-school or missionary 
organization that can make use of them. 
Application for the books may be made to 
Miss Anna Chapin, 80 Benefit Street, Provi- 
dence, R.I. 


Isles of Stoals Association. 


All past or prospective members of the 
Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings Association 
are requested to pay their membership fees 
for 1917 by remitting one dollar to the treas- 
urer, Mr. Ward C. Lincoln, 11 Milk Stréet, 
Boston, before April first. 

On or about April 15 room application 
blanks will be sent to all who have paid their 
dues. No applications for rooms before eat 
date will be honored. 

Members will be interested to know that 
plans are well under way for a series of young 
people’s meetings from July 1 to5. This con- 
ference, while fully endorsed by the Summer 


Meetings Association, is a separate organiza- 


tion. For full information regarding these 
meetings, members may write to the secretary, 
Mr. Alden V. Keene, 40 Fayette Street, 
Watertown. 
Car, B. WETHERELL, President, 
Wellesley Farms. 


The Andover Institute. 


Those who would plan a summer vacation 
which should combine fine scenery, good 
mountain air, pleasant companionship, good 
food, and the stimulus of intellectual effort 
should think of the Summer Institute at 
Andover, N.H. There in the pleasant build- 
ings of Proctor Academy a company will 
gather on June 24 for a week that presents 
many attractions. The forenoon of each day 
will be given to Sunday-school work, with 


Dr. William Byron Forbush as the chief lec- © 


turer, and members of the staff at 25 Beacon 
Street as loyal helpers. The afternoons will 


include “nature talks,” story-telling, a fair 


for the benefit of Proctor Academy, mountain- 
climbing, and excursions to near-by points 
of interest. The evenings will have ee 


POIN T BREEZE. 
Inn and 


Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast. woods, , and rocky shores 
the pure sea air scented with the odor of 


make an attractive ike. Acc 
Socet, New York «hE ree 


ar 


a 
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| 
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h s will this year be under the charge 
of Mrs. Catherine Smith, who gave such gen- 
eral satisfaction the first two years of the 
Summer meetings. 

The music will be in charge of the same 
competent musicians as last year. Rooms 
may be secured by writing to Miss Sarah M. 
Waterbury, Andover, N. H. 

H. C. McDoucatt. 


‘Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Stories and Books of Early pera 
Life. 


The list of Patriotic Stories recently pub- 
lished in this column was of necessity limited, 
as it was planned to emphasize especially 
material relating to Lincoln and Washing- 
ton. A supplementary list of stories and 
books on early American life is here offered. 
There is no attempt to make it complete; 
that would obviously be impossible. It is 
' meant simply to be suggestive and helpful 
to teachers and parents. ‘This list, like the 
former one, is compiled by Mrs. Clifford 
B. Hastings. 3 


High-school age:— 

Old Times in the Colonies. Charles C. 
Coffin. 

Betty Alden, Dr. Le Baron and his Daugh- 
ters, Standish of Standish. Jane G. Austin. 

Leather-stocking Tales. James Fenimore 
Cooper. 

Richard Carvel. Winston Churchill. 

Watch Fires of ’76. Samuel A. Drake. 

Hugh Wynne. S. Weir Mitchell. 

Hero Tales from American History. 
Roosevelt and Lodge. 

Green Mountain Boys. 
son. 

Pilgrims and Puritans, and From Colony 
to Commonwealth. Nina M. Tiffany. 

Three Colonial Boys. Everett T. Tom- 
linson. 

Soldier Rigdale. Beulah Dix. 


Grammar-school age, 9 to 14 years:— 
Mary of Plymouth, Ruth of Boston, Cal- 
vert of Maryland, Richard of Jamestown. 


Daniel P. Thomp- 


James Otis. 

A Little Girl in Old Boston. Amanda S. 
Douglas. 

Whole History of Grandfather’s Chair. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


A Virginia Cavalier. Molly E. Seawell. 

Short Stories from American History. 
Blaisdell and Ball. 

Stories of Massachusetts. Mara L. Pratt. 

Childfen’s Stories in American History. 
Henrietta C. Wright. 

How New England was Made. Frances 
A. Humphrey. 

“Old Deerfield” and ‘The Young Puri- 
tan” Series. ome P. Wells-Smith. 

Stories of the Pilgrims. Margaret B. 


d "Brave Deeds of Revolutionary Soldiers. 


ener. 

Story of. New England. Edward O. 
Skelton. 

True Stories from New England History. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

A Girl of ’76. Amy Blanchard. 

Colonial Children. Hart and Hazard. 

Stories of the Old Bay State. E. S. 
Brooks. ; 

Stories of the Old Dominion. John E. 
Cooke. 


The Young People’s Religious 
_ Union, 


Rally for Unitarian Young People. 


At the rally for young people, to be held 
March 31 at 2.30 P.M. in the church parlors 
of the First Parish Church, Harvard Square, 
Mr. Walter H. Wheeler, captain of the next 
year’s Harvard foot-ball team, will tell of 
experiences in France last year. He has 
been decorated by the French Government 
for courageousness. Remember, all young 
people are invited, whether or not they now 
plan to go to the Star Island Conference of 
Unitarian Young People this summer. 
Light refreshments will be served. 

ALDEN VINAL KEENE, Secretary. 


Field Notes. 


First Parish, Hingham, Mass. The Corn- 
ish Club, members of a Sunday-school class 
in the First Parish, has lately affiliated with 
the central organization, and we wish for it 
a successful career. 

Lancaster, Mass. ‘The Bartol Guild voted 
to affiliate with the general society early in 
March, and we extend to it a hearty welcome. 

Pittsfield, Mass. The Francis David Fel- 
lowship is another late addition to the cen- 
tral body; and the secretary has sent a 
cordial word of greeting, together with the 
usual certificate of membership. 

Sturbridge, Mass. The Union in Stur- 
bridge has voted to join the parent organiza- 
tion and expresses the hope that alliance 
with the larger body will strengthen it. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


‘For the meeting of the Ministerial Union, 
Channing Hall, Monday, March 26, at 10.45 
A.M., a Symposium has been arranged on “ The 
Opportunities of the Ministry,’”’ with the fol- 
lowing speakers: Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Rev. 
Paul Harris Drake, Rev. A. W. Littlefield, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Adolph Rossbach, 
and Rev. Maxwell Savage. Luncheon will 
be served at one o‘clock. 


Speakers at the noonday services next 
week at King’s Chapel will be as follows: 
March 26, Rev. Willis P. Odell, D.D., St. 
Mark’s M.E. Church, Brookline; March 27, 
Rev. William Allen Knight, D.D., Congre- 
gational Church, Brighton; March 28, Pro- 
fessor Harry F. Ward, Boston University 
School of Theology; March 29, Rev. Ed- 
son R. Miles, Grove Hall Universalist 
Church, Roxbury; March 30, Rev. Walter 


. | Calley, 


D.D., Baptist Church, Jamaica 
Plain; on Saturday the service is entirely 
musical, with Mr. Malcolm Lang at the 


organ. 
Churches. 


Fat, River, Mass.—The Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Thomas ’S. Robjent: The annual 
parish supper and meeting of the Society was 
held Thursday, March 15. The large church 
vestry was filled and every one was aglow 
with enthusiasm. The moderator, Hon. J. M. 
Morton, Sr., presided. The treasurer’s report 
showed large outlays and the treasury in 
good condition. New members were re- 
ceived and two vacancies on the standing 
committee—owing to retirement by rotation 
—were filled. Reports were given by the 
minister, showing increased interest and 
congregations. A new feature this year 
has been a series of monthly vesper services, 
which have attracted large congregations. 
The minister’s sermons are reported each 
week for the Fall River Herald. ‘The 
Sunday-school is in fine working order with 
several new features of interest, including a 
monthly stereoptican talk by the minister. 
Seven new teachers have been added. Mrs. 
I. Chester Poole, president of the branch 
Alliance, told of the remarkable work ac- 
complished for the Society,—city, and 
national relief. Over seven thousand articles 
have been made for Belgian Relief, and the 
members are banded together in a splendid 
spirit of self-sacrifice for church and country. 
Miss Priscilla Wood reported for the Junior 
Alliance, a new organization this year, and 
Miss Inez Bordon for the Lend-a-Hand, a 


Deaths. 


MISS MARY B. SMITH. 


Miss Mary B. Smith, daughter of the late Captain 
Francis A. and Sarah (Brown) Smith, died at her home 
in Beverly, March 8, at the age of seventy-nine years. 
She was born and educated in Beverly public schools and 
was graduated from the Salem Normal School in 1866, 
a member of the first class to be sent out. For a number 
of years she was a teacher at the Salem Normal school 
and later taught in Beverly and Salem private schools. 
She was elected a member of the school committee in 
1898, the first woman so honored in Beverly. She took 
a keen interest in school affairs and was a loyal friend 
of teachers, parents, and pupils. She retired last year 
after eighteen years of faithful service. Miss Smith was 
for many years a member of the Lothrop Club. She was 
an attendant at the First Parish Unitarian Church, and 
was devoted in her loyalty and support of the church. A 
woman of splendid attributes, Miss Smith made an ever 
increasing number of friends. She leaves one sister, Miss 
Sarah R. Smith, with whom she made her home. 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
sueppecting and able to retain her infant in her personal 


oe Works without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and od abe 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 
Not intended 4. the eorees the feeble minded or 
those requi titutional 
5 w Bresdeat: a A. D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss ma Freeman Clarke. 
Treasurer: realty Avent cone OS Comme Adéle Greene), 
82 Commonw: ae joston, M 
3 t, Miss E. M. LOCKE, "276 1 Tremont St., 
A nm, Mass. 
‘or Reports 


and Booklets giving further information in 
to the work, address the sarees Miss L. Freeman 
oe 5. Brimmer Street, Boston, Mi 


ar group of little girls who meet every Saturday 
to work for others. The Society has taken 
up several new collections this year—for 
the Pension Fund, Armenian Relief, and a 
Charity Fund for needy families. The meet- 
ing was the most interesting and enthusiastic 
in the history of the Society. The people 
and its minister are linked together by close 
ties of affection and desire for service, and 
the influence of liberal religion is being vividly 
felt by the community. 


tester g 

At the great fair to be held April 12 and 
13 at the Copley-Plaza by the Boston Uni- 
tarian churches, for the benefit of the North 
End Union, Mr. Alfred Noyes will read 
some Of his poems that have been censured 
in England. 


Mas: 
15, J.M. Shields, oe Pa 
15, Mrs. Jennie N Gowing, ie 


~ 15, Mrs. M. . Wethy, Ripley, N.Y.. 
x5; ie ey W. Niles, Baltimore, 


The Tuckerman School. 


=; de . ices | a a ee eae cere tree ce 00 
NIAGARA FALLs, N.Y. Unitarian Services 15, Miss Ella Battle, Rockingham, N.C. prs. ’ 
were begun in this city on Sunday Morning| When Rey. Margaret B. Barnard said in abarce ri Dodge, Wa site 5.00 
March 11, held in a hall at 2118 Main Street. , 15, Richar ge, Washington, 
ees Be ciohnk, Mocellin da eel her lecture on March 15 that she wished) <2 sc. Conu.5 = 540 eee 5.00 
PSOE See PCr a ae’ “ |» | always to be a country minister rather than “ade Dorchester, eg 
on “The Power of the Unitarian Gospel.” | one over a city parish she revealed the secret 15, Leo Sree ete ne tars 
Some two years ago a series of evening services | of her well-known success. Without hint- 15; Spee a: Lockwood, Apponaug, 
was held here, with Rey. R. W. Boynton as ing at her personal work, her sacrifices, fetta! Mavi” Messinger Ses 10.00 
speaker for most of the time, but these were patience, and courage, the speaker told how ae A ro ae oe Feet} 5.00 
. . . , 7 Fi .] F t i 
discontinued. The first of this year the] the rural community may be linked together, 15; W. HE: Sullivan, Colicesiile in 2 io. 
removal of the Spirella Company from its standards elevated, its efforts made ef- 18, weoas McNamee, Wepaaly bis. 70.00" 5 
Meadville to Niagara Falls took some Mead- | fective, and the church through its minister "eT Gnade, Chant OG anche 5.00 
ville Unitarians there and made a fresh in-) 444° ministrations be the centre of it all. 15, Me inc i Sasi pas 5.00 
ducement for Unitarian ck ia There Faith in the people and love for them and 15, Mrs oon Meee po Een — 
are some lifelong Unitarians there; there is for, the, work will achieve large results in 1s, Mrs. Gertrude F. Jones,: Wellsville, 
a group of former Universelists who are the rural as in the city parish. The class 1, Mrs E. Me Boots’ 8é. fésepuh “8. ios 
eager for our movement; and there are neW | were much stimulated by the address. Rev. 15, William Beck, Ft. Wayne, Ind... 5-00 
inquirers. The present plan is to begin 15, Mrs. J. C. Diehl, Erie, Pa.......... 10.00 


E. T. Root is the speaker on the 22d, his 15, Mrs. Katherine Farley, South Man- 


tegularly with the small group really in- 
terested and to grow, if possible, perma- 
nently. Prof. Bowen speaks on March 18. 
An organization of an Alliance is promised 
for that day and a Sunday-school of a few 
children was talked of the first Sunday and 
promised for the next. Any who know of 
Unitarians who have moved to Niagara 
Falls should see that they are encouraged 
to come into the new movement and to help 
establish a Unitarian church with its power 
in the place which stands for power in the 
minds of many people. 


TRENTON, N.J.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. E. H. Reeman: In an attractive little 
circular under the caption ‘‘Are You In- 
terested in the Vital Problems of Life?” 
this church recently announced an interesting 
list of sermon subjects for the Sunday 
mornings of March and April, and a striking 
series of Sunday evening lectures. The 
Sunday evening lectures for March were 
scheduled as follows: ‘Religion and Amuse- 
ments”; ‘Ralph Waldo Emerson,—the 
prophet of New England’’; ‘“‘George Bernard 
Shaw.’’ In April the series will include 
“The Mystery of Death”; “Is there a Life 
after Death?” ‘‘ Does Personality Persist Be- 
yond Bodily Death?” ‘“‘Can the Dead Com- 
municate with the Living?” “The Continuity 
and Progressiveness of Life.’ Among other 
interesting subjects the morning sermons in- 
clude “Is Unitarianism a Religion of the 
Head, or a Religion of the Heart?” ‘Moral 
Essentials in Social. Reform”; ‘‘New Ideals 
in Church Activity”; ‘The Quest for Truth”; 
“Did Jesus Rise from the Dead?”’ 


Personal. 


At the last meeting of the Winchester 
Alliance Rev. Charles R. Joy of Portland, 
Me., gave a paper on “Our Need of Spiritual 
Aivakeuiuds® 


Miss Pecker, the missionary sent to China 
by the National Alliance, who gave up her 
work there because of ill health, arrived in 
Boston from San Francisco on March 14 


subject being “The Community and Fed- 


eration of Churches.”’ 


On Saturday mornings at half-past nine 
a small group meet to discuss church school 
These are forever with us—as 
old as the schools themselves and as new 
as each new group of individuals who meet 
The successive years show that 
the most important study is not’ that of 
church school text-books or any subjects 
therein, but the study of children them- 
So the characteristics of childhood 
are discussed and the relation that these 
characteristics bear to class work is con- 
questions are assigned 
and answered the following week. Any one 
is welcome to join the discussion who cares 


problems. 


in class. 


selves. 


sidered. Practical 


to come in. 


The school closes on Saturday, the 24th, 
for the spring recess and begins Tuesday, 


April 3. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 


tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged... ..................0. 
March 12, Ann Arbor Mich., Branch Wo- 
men’s Alliance................. 
12, Edmund Buckley, Kramer, Ind.. 
12, Newburyport, Mass Branch Wo- 
men’s Alli 
12, Mrs. Helen G. Bailey, Groton, Mass, 
12, Henry D. Sharpe, Providence, Ri. 
12, Mrs. La, G. Wadsworth, Boston, 


“Mas 
12, John W. Weeks, Washington, D.C. . 
_ 12, Mrs. Caroline E. Richardson, Bil- 
GMA MASS... . onic esse ase 
12, Miss pase E. Denton, arse 


‘delphia, Pare halaldats > Same 
12, Miss Evelyn G. Sears, Boston, Mass., 
12, Chelsea, Mass., Branch Women’s 
aR re? 

12, Arthur W. Moors, Boston, Mass. . 
may Boeke ac le Salem, Mass., ad- 


13, Society in Elizabeth, N.J.. 

TAME RCI RS 66.0. ios». yaqgibe res 
13; Society in New Bedford, Mass.. oa eee 
13, Associate Members..........0.... 
13, Society in Schenectady, N.Y.. 

14, Society in Walpole, N.H.......... 
14, ag all gg Branch Women’s 


$34,769.88 


ANTED.—Two unfurnished heated rooms, for light 

housekeeping by a, middle-aged lady in a private 

family. Pleasant surroundings, in or near Milton. Address 
278 Eliot Street, Milton, Tel. 372-M. 


WARte?. by a middle-aged American woman, Posi- 
) tion as companion or housekeeper. - Best of refer- 
ences furnished. Address ‘C. A. H., care Christian Register. 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 


RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for ition at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 


Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


Church A dnottcentee ta! 


FIRST CHURCH, Eliot Square, Roshepes Rev. James 
De Normandie, D.D., Minister Emeritus. orning service 
at 1x. Sunday-school at ro. Rev. H. R. Williams of New 
York will preach. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. Rev Samuel 
Maxwell, minister. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service (all seats free) at 5 P.M. 


FIRST PARISH (1630), Meeting-House Hill, Dor- 
chester. Rev. Roger Sawyer Forbes, the minister, will 
preach. Morning service at 11 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 
Church school at 9.45 A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Ministers, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., Fs 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30, 

Mr. Brown will preach. Vesper service at 4 o’clock. Mr, 
Snow will preach. Service daily at r2 M. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D: Morning service at 11. The minister 
will preach. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Vesper service 
(all seats free) at 4 P.M. The minister will preach. Mid- 
week organ recital on Wednesday at 5. The church is open 
every day from 9 until 4. 


CAMBRIDGE, FIRST CHURCH (Unitarian), Harvard 
Square. Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., and Rev. — 
Frederick M. Eliot, ministers. Morning service at II A.M. 
Dr. Crothers will preach. Sunday-school at wires “wi 
class at 11 A.M. direning service at 7-45- 1 . ; 
preach. ‘- a 

FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON > 16 oy 5 Prapes: pe 4 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. C E Park, a3 
minister. Sunday-school at 9.15 A.M og a at 
10.30. The minister will preach. Vespers, Tpumdey, at 

.30 P.M., consisting of half-hour organ recital, and 

evotional service. All seats free at vespers. "he hureh 
is open daily from 9g to 5, 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner a. 

ented and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham 
ihbany, minister. Disciples School at 9.45 A. MW 

garten and Primary, at 11 AM. Church service at 

Preaching by the minister. Subject, “Risks 

Life.” collection will be ket St the U 

Rares 1 seats are~ 

tended to the public. Tak 

car to Jersey Street. 


RITUAL SPECTRUM 


- 


A single shaft of white light, passing through a prism, is analyzed into the colors of the spec- 
trum. Did you ever make a similar experiment with a PURPOSE? 


A number of Unitarians are deeply in earnest about the plan to raise “‘One hundred and sixty 
thousand dollars before May Ist, 1917, for Unitarian work.” In these words the purpose is stated 
like a single ray of white clear light. 


But let this purpose pass through the prism of your imagination. 


Let it be analyzed into the 


lines of a spiritual spectrum. See the combined hopes which make up this impressive purpose. 
Visualize the things to be accomplished by this money. 


In the colors in this spectrum you will see the religious education of our children, the growing 
loyalty of our own Unitarian young people, the training of workers for our churches, the unremitting 
toil of strong men in the work of our ministry, the hopes of brighter days for men grown old in the 


service of our cause. 


In glowing colors you will see America and its growing cities; the men who, from Coast to 
Coast, are preaching our convictions; the millions of printed pages that bear the vital expression 
of our liberal faith into every State in the Union; the vision of new churches, and wider fellowship 


and happier human lives. 


GIVE PROMPTLY AND GIVE GENEROUSLY 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treas., 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Baeter. CONN. seaas5 < ola ah oes 
March 15, Mrs. Ant Cheney, So. Manchester, 


onn. 
Teo Bend: oo .-ss-xare metre ee asa 'v 


5.00 
15, L. E. Parsons, Chardon, Ohio. ..... 5-00 
16, Society in Whitman, Mass......... 21.90 
16, Miss Elizabeth W. Silsbee, Salem, 
Mass..... Rate acter siewiande~ 2a 21 15-00 
16, Society in Birmingham, Ala......... 7.58 
16, coy in Ashby, Mass., to create a 5 
ife membership ............- 50.00 
16, Society in Ashby, Mass............ 16.96 
16, Society in Brighton, Mass....... tar 42.50 
17, Members of First Parish Brookline, 
ass., Branch Women’sAlliance 50.00 
17, Sunday School, New London, Conn. 10.00 
17, Society in Bangor, Me., additional. . IQI.40 
17, Miss Annette Fiske, Cambridge, 
Pe ea ate ei 5.00 
17, John T. Heard, Sedalia, Mo........ 2.00 
17, Sunday School, Ayer, Mass. ...... 3.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE 
UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
March 13, Sunday School, Northfield, Mass... 5.00 
14, Rev. George D. Latimer, Brookline, 
§ Poa ma ig ie elena eos 9 3:00 
14, Sunday School, Newport, R.I....... 3-30 
15, Sunday School, Cleveland, Ohio... . 13-53 
15, Sunday School, Keene, N.H........ 0-45 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
; DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
March 12, Sunday School, Watertown, Mass. II.19 
FOR OCEAN POINT, ME., CHAPEL. 
March 12, Through Editorial Secretary...... 250.00 
: $37,377-15 


Henry M. Wiuuwiams, Treasurer. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


To many Americans the cities in other 
States of the Union are little more than dots 
on the map. Their horizon is limited by the 
boundaries of their own experience. To 
other Americans all the States in the sister- 
hood are vivid realities, and nothing Ameri- 
an is remote from their interests. A recent 
who is seeing some of the 

it from his own home, 


and who has had an opportunity for the first 
time of meeting the ministers and members 
of some of the Unitarian churches in these 
cities, writes with enthusiasm concerning 
their problems and their prospects. He is 
profoundly stirred by the courageous spirit 
of those who are establishing more strongly 
the liberal faith in these American com- 
munities. 

To him these cities are now living realities, 
these people are distinctly human beings. 
The things that his eyes have seen and his 
ears have heard have done for him what his 
imagination had not heretofore done. His 
letter is intense with the interest which he 
shares with these people in their spiritual 
enterprises. 

If it were possible for all our ministers 
to get a vivid sense of the reality of the 
churches of our fellowship, and if the people 
of our churches by imagination or by vision 
could reduce the sense of great distances 
between our churches, a new spirit would 
come into our national work. Our people 
read the names of distant cities where Uni- 
tarian churches are established and the 
names of workers in fields geographically 
remote; but they lack an adequate sense 
of being one fellowship engaged in one task 
for the liberalizing of the religion of this 
Republic. 

We read reports of work done by our 
national organizations, we glimpse at pages 
filled with accounts,—and they are mere 
figures. We greatly need some power that 
will enable us to look through the printed 


page and to see that the figures in these 


reports stand for real human beings, for 
vital relationships, for intense human pur- 
poses, for the deepest problems of the lives 
of thousands of our fellow-men. 


We need the power that will push back 
the boundaries of our local interest, and 
that will enable us to realize that the course 
which multitudes of human lives will take 
is to be decided by the breadth or the nar- 
rowness of their religious ideas. Money- 
raising is sometimes dull business,—the 
very term may seem sordid; but in the 
enterprise in which Unitarian organizations 
are engaged for the raising of increased 
sums of money for the support of Unitarian 
work vastly more is involved than any sum 
of money. If we could translate the dollars 
into hopes, into aspirations, into enlighten- 
ment, into spiritual freedom, we could get 
a higher sense of the quality of this financial 
campaign. If we could see in it the increased 
power and influence which our national 
organizations would have with enlarged 
resources, there would be no slightest ele- 
ment of dusty materialism or of mere finan- 
cial purpose in it. The extended work 
which this money would make possible 
would change the lives of little children, 
would provide the formative influences 
round the characters of thousands of young 
men and women, and would strengthen the 
hold which unnumbered people have upon 
the higher things while they are busy in the 
great tasks of mature life. 

Money for money’s sake has no place in 
our religious work, but the message of God 
cannot be spread abroad without the spoken 
and the written word. Life often brings 
the necessity of facing the material side of 
all idealistic enterprises. A quickened im- 
agination, a power of translating material 
things into spiritual influences, a capacity 
for meeting the duty of to-day for the sake 
of the idealistic goal to-morrow—these are 
profound needs in our Unitarian work. 


Pleasantrics, 


“Do you know the population 
Mamie Backrow: “Not 


Teacher: 
of New York?” 
all of them, ma’am, but then, we’ve only 


’—__ Puck. 


Camera Man: ‘I’m sorry, Jack, but we'll 
have to do that business over again, where 
you fall off the roof into the rain-barrel and 
are run over by the steam-roller. My film 
gave out.’’—Life. 


lived here two years.’ 


“Some women,” said Uncle Eben, accord- 
ing to a writer in the Washington Star, “not 
only wants deir own way, but dey wants de 
privilege of blamin’ deir husbands foh lettin’ 
’em have it if it don’ turn out right.” 


Mrs. Youngwife: ‘‘My husband is a very 
influential man in politics.’”” Friend: ‘‘ You 
don’t say!’ Mrs. Youngwife: Ves. 
George has voted in two Presidential elec- 
tions, and both times it has gone the way 
George voted.’”’—Puck. 


“Two penn’orth of bicarbonate of soda for 
indigestion at this time of night,” cried the 
chemist, who had been aroused at two A.M., 
“‘when a glass of hot water does just as well!’’ 
“Weel, weel,’’ returned Sandy hastily, “I 
thank you for the advice. I’ll no bother ye 


after all. Gude nicht!” 


A Moderate Councillor said: ‘‘The sheet 
anchor of the honorable member’s argu- 
ment does not reside in the mouth of the 
Council.”” Another County Councillor, 
speaking on the subject of dramatic licenses, 
declared, ‘‘The ink is scarcely dry on our 
licenses when we proceed to dig it up, in 
order to see how it is growing.” 


The following conversation occurred in one 
of the Waldorf lunch rooms the other day: 
Customer: ‘‘I would like an order of German 
Frankforts, a cup of English breakfast tea, 
and two French rolls.’’ Waiter, to the Cook: 
“One War on a tray.” Customer: “ Please 
add two sinkers [doughnuts] to my order.” 
Waiter, to Cook: ‘‘Throw in a couple of 
U-boats.”’ 


Sir Robert Ball had delivered a lecture on 
“Sun Spots and Solar Chemistry,’’ says the 
Chicago News. A young lady who met him 
expressed her regret at having missed the 
lecture. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘“‘I don’t know as 
you’d have been particularly interested. It 
was all about sun-spots.”’ ‘‘ Why,” she re- 


plied, ‘‘it would have interested me exceed- 
ingly. I have been a martyr to freckles all 
my life.’’ 


In a batch of selected curiosities from al- 
leged school-boy answers, we find two which 
are truly admirable. In reply to the ques- 
tion, ‘What is a sinful act?” a lad wrote, ‘‘A 
sinful act is doing what you want, when you 
know you ought not to do it.”” Another lad 
was bidden to ‘“‘ Name the seven great Powers 
of the world.’’ He enumerated them thus 
“Gravity, electricity, steam-power, gas- 
power, horse-power, armies, and navies.’’— 
Christian Life. 


A school-inspector, who was examining a 
class of boys in arithmetic, set the following 
question: “If a cat fell into a bottomless 
pit, and climbed up two feet for every three 
it fell, how long would it take to get out?” 
This proved a regular puzzler to the lads, 
but one little fellow went at the problem 
with a will, and covered both sides of his 
slate with calculations. “Here!” exclaimed 
the inspector, as he noticed him hard at 
work. ‘Stop doing that. Haven’t you 
the sense to see that the cat couldn’t pos- 
sibly get out?” ‘Oh, yes, he could, sir,” 
replied the boy, brightiy. colt you'll only 
give me time, I’ll bring him out at Australia,”’ 


* 
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THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
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THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL. 
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ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
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